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“aaa | was framed and glazed, and may be found even now in parlours and bed- 


a 
ALPENS SURNESY. | rooms of country heuses. The manners of the book were also iu some 
BY THE HON. JULIA MAYNARD. | instances adopted, and that to the great sorrow of all parties ; one imi- 
Lo! those grim summits, cutting the soft sky, E tation of it, however, remaius to this day, although the origin of the cus- 
Their sharp peaks capp’d with snow, each wondrous pile | tom has long been forgotten. It was the fascination of this My’ 4 scene, 
As beautiful as wondrous—iurther lie which we have here given both from the work itself and from the 
Gaunt groups of dark seam’d rocks, and blue lakes smile truthful pencil of Kaulbach, which first introduced the loaf to the Eug- 
Kound these rude sentinels for many a mile. lish tea-table. Till that time tke bread and butter had been cut out of 
There the black pine, with split root, cower'd down the room; Charlotte, however, cutting bread and butter for the children, 
Before the avalanche that burst erewhile, had produced such a'-fascinating effect, not only on Werther, but on the 
A glacier snow-ball on both spire and town, English reader, that it immediately became the fashion, and all young 

Whilst on the waters clear huge shadows darkly frown. ladies of England cut bread and butter for the family. 
. 
The stars shone brightly o’er the dreary scene Of Kaulbach , one of the greatest, and unquestionably the most beauti- 
Where desolation’s masses are upheaved ful, painters of Germany, we will now say a wordor two, a8 we wish par- 
In grand confusion, and the dazzling sheen | ticularly to recommend him to the favourable attention of our readers. In 
| 


and have seen them weep even over the remembrance of the sentimen- 
tal sorrows which had thrilled them so in their youth. Magazines and 
— | pocket-bocks were filled with pictures from Werther; and many a one 








Of Finsteraarhorn’s top the eye perceived 1842 we ourselves visited his atelier. aud of this Visit we will speak. His 
Clothed with the robe pure atmospheres have weaved, painting-rooms—how unlike those of a world-renowned artist in London! 
Where whirlwinds lift-suow flakes to the upper air! —are in a large, half-neglected-looking building, standing in a wild sort 
Natore’s white surplices 'tis well believed, | of field by which flows the river Iser, in the suburb of St. Anna at Mu- 
Who preach stern truths to ull now gazing there, | nich. Here was the artist, in the midst of all those objects which render 


involuntarily, rose the ominous howling of the beasts of prey, whose 
numbers render the vicinity of Ephesus so dangerous. They were now 
greatly at a loss how to proceed, or in what manner to pass the night till 
the returning day should enable them to shape their course in safety, 
when suddenly they perceived a faintly-twinkling light gleaming on the 
plain at a short distance before them. ‘ 

Greatly surprised at a sight so unexpected in this dreary solitude, they 

ladly hurried towards it, and soon distinguished in the dim starlight the 
Sark outline of aheap of ruins, where broken arches and prostrate col- 
umns lay mingling together. They had no doubt that thig.was the tem- 
ple they were in search of; but the light which now ap to burn 
steadily in the interior was not so easily accounted for. Advancing to 
the spot, they dismounted ; aud having fastened their horses to a pillar, 
proceeded to explore the ruins, which were of considerable extent, on 
toot. Guided by the mysterious ray, which brightened as they spgronch- 
ed, they at length reached a large rudely-constracted aperture, through 
which they could perceive a small lamp placed in a niche of the wall, 
which strongly illuminated a very singular chamber. The broken pil- 
lars, with large stones brought from some other part of the building, had 
been so disposed as to forin a circular wall, whilst the roof had original- 
ly been a part of that of the temple itself: a wiudow and a door facing 
each other had been fashioned with considerabie skill; and a couch,com- 
posed of the long leaves of the Indian corn, carefully dried, showed 
that it was the habitation of a human being. yonm | ae them, the 

. t 





{ 
And bring to Atheist lips the long-forgotten pray’r. | an artist's studio so interesting. We entered a large room, in which stood 
| the works in progress, and the original sketches of those which arecomple- 
The purple gentian, like the deep blue eye | ted; amongst others were various portraits painted by him in Italy: a full- 
Of beauty meets the wanderer’s dreaming gaze length of a fine-looking young noble, in the costume of the middle ages: 
On beights precipitous where crystals lie and the portrait of an artist, in a masking dress. But the most attractive 
Like everlasting dew-drops, which the rays object ofall was the cartoon of his great picture of The Destruction of 
Of myriad suns could not exhale—here strays 
The mountain goat, with step both fleet and free, 
On crumbling heights stops fearlessly to gaze— 
Round herbs and flowers low hums the feasted bee, 
And all Creation smiles a paradise to me. 
| 


ture, now at Berlin, called the Battle of the Huns, had prepared us for what 
we might expect in this second great work. It is of vast size, and the 
bold genius ef the artist is it at once visible in the characters and actions 
which itcomprehends. ‘Titus ascends into Jerusalem over its ruins; the 
a — of desolation is in the Holy Place; terror - pee a 
r Ips raprrr | the women; frantic fury the leaders of the people; and demons drive the 

WERTHER’S CHARLOTTE. | wandering Jew forth de his long oinytianie direnge the world, Angels 

“In a late letter I told you how I had become acquainted with Bailiff! conduct the Christians safely out of the devoted place; other angels of 
&——., and that he had besought me to visit him in his hermitage, or ra- | vengeance descend with fiery swords from Heaven, to excute the long- 
ther in his kingdom. [ neglected to do so, and probably never might, | menaced wrath of God; while the five prophets of the Old Testament, 
had not accident discovered to me the jewell which was hiddeu in this | who had been for ages the proclaimers of this judgment, behoid from 
quiet region. | above the fulfilment of their words. Que little touch in the subordinate 
The young men about here had got up a ball, in which I consented to | part of the picture is extremely beaatiful. Asthe angels escort the Chris- 


take part. 1 invited a young girl of our neighbourhood, a kind-hearted tians forth, the Christian caildren, who, childlike, in the midst of public | 
and pretty, but otherwise insignificant, girl, to be my partner; aya it | calamity have been playing in the street, are collected, as they go on, from | 


was arranged that I should hire # carriage, and take my partner a¥ Ver | the children ¢fthe unbelivera. One child.efthis,class, howe ver, pleads 
aunt to the ball, and that on our way we should call on Charlotte 8——, | pewerfully with the angel near him to be taken with-those of the Chris- 
and take her with us. 7 ians, and you see by the face of the angel that he wilk not plead in vain. 
**You will make the acquaintance of a lovely young lady,” said my | Hans Christian Andersen, speaking of this wonderful picture, says, “‘T ais 
partner, as we drove down the broad road which had been opened | was the first time, durin my residence in Munich, that I felt nsyself real 
through the wood on our way to the hunting-lodge. | happy and penetrated by great and powerful thought; and it was this 
“ Take care,’ said the aunt, “that you don’t fall in love with her!” —_| picture which diffused such a sunshine over my soul. Everything which 
“ How so ’” said I. | [ had lately seen, the works of other young painters, appeared to me now 
“She is already engaged,” returned the other, “to avery excellent | as mere sketches in comparison with this work. I had that sort of feel- 
man, who is now away from here in order to look after his affairs, as his | ing which one has when, atter having been occupied with some little 
father is lately dead, and has left him a handsome property.” | farce, poem, or novels of every-day life, one turus to Dante's Divina Com- 
All this wes a perfect matter of indifference to me. | edia, or to Goethe’s Faust. And yet it was only in cartoon, and not at all 
The sun was still about a quarter of an hour from the mountains, as | finished, that I saw this great work, which assuredly in the end will have 
we drove up to the gate. The air was very sultry, and the ladies were | such aplace assigned to it as the world has gived to Michael Angelo’s last 
full of anxiety lest we should have a storm, as the heavy grey clonds | Judgement.” 
which were gathering on the horizon seemed to threaten. I pacified In the inner room, on an easel that a pupil might copy it, was his pic- 
their alarm by proguosticating fair weather, although | must confess that | ture of Anacreon reading his poems to his mistress. The beauty of the 
I myself began to fear that our merriment would have to experience a| figures, and the glow of the colouring, were perfectly astonishing, and 
shock. justly placed Kaulbach in the first rank of his art as a master of the ex- 
[ alighted from the carriage, and the maid-servant who came from the | pression of beauty, and for colouring which rivals that of Titian. 
door begged us to wait a moment, and Ma’amselle Lottchen would come Inthe room were also pencil sketches of Lis inimitable illustrations of 
immediately. I walked through the court towards the handsome house ; | Reynard the Fox. On a door leading into a third room.were painted a 
and when I had ascended the steps and looked in at the open door, I | boy and girl, as ifdone in the exuberance of fancy, of such loveliness that 
eaw the most charming scene I ever beheld. In the entrance halla throng | they would enrich the walls ot any house whatever. In this room we 
d | heard one of his pupils amusing a leisure hour with singing and playing 





of six children, of from two to eleven years old, were crowding arounc 
a young lady of about middle size, but of most graceful figure, who was | on the guitar, in a very superior style. 

dressed in white, with bows of pink ribbon on her sleeves and breast.— | Kaulbach himself is very interesting in appearance ; scarcely yet of 
She held a loaf of brown bread, and was cutting from it for the little | middle age, he is of delicate constitution, and bears traces in his counte- 
ones around ber, each one his piece proportioned to his age and appetite. | nance of his frequently suffering. His great modesty and gentlemanly 
These she distributed, with an inexpressible air of affection, and each politeness were very attractive. He s oe with much enthusiasm of his 
one received, with such an art ess “ Thank you,” his share into his little | sojourn in Italy ; regretted that he had not time for more travelling ; and 
hands, which had been long held up to receive the gift while it was cutting, | when he asked whether he spoke English, he replied, “ No; I speak no 
and then bounded joyfully away with his evening meal; or else, if lis | language but German, and that!’’ said he, pointing to his painting ; 
quiet disposition inclined him that way, stole softly to the gate to see the | and indeed , what more eloquent and universal language need he speak ? 
strangers and the carriage which was to carry off their Lotte. The langage of the artist the language of the highest and purest civili- 

‘I beg your pardon,” said she, “for giving you so much trouble, and | zation. 
for keeping the ladies waiting. In dressing, and making the needful 
household arrangements, I had forgotten to give the little ones their sup- 
per, and they will not allow any one to cut their bread but myself.” 

[ paid her some insignificent sort of compliment ; my whole soul was 
arrested by her figure, her voice, aud her manner: and I had just time 
to recover myself as she went into the parlour to fetch her fan and gloves. 
The little ry looked askance at ine from a distance. I went up to the 
youngest of them, who was a child with a rely Pnance 
aes amar the y most lovely countenance, but 

** Louis, give his cousin a hand !” said Charlotte, who that moment re- 
entered the hall; and the little fellow did it willingly, in return for 
which I gave hima hearty kiss, " 

“Cousin?” said I, as I offered her my hand—“ Do you think that I 
have-the happiness of being related to you ?”’ 

“ Oh,”’ said she, with a merry laugh, “ our cousins are very numerous 
and I should be very sorry it you were the worst of them.” 

{n going out she charged Sophie, the eldest sister after herself, a girl 
probably cf eleven, to have oversightuf the children, anu to greet papa 
from her, when he came home after his vide. To the little ones she said 
that they must obey their sister Sophie all the same as if it were her- 
self; and this several of them promised. A little wiifal fair girl, how- 
ever, of about six, said, “ But she is not thou, Lottchen " ‘love 
a deal better.” 

The two eldest boys had mounted upon the carriage, and at my re- 
quest she allowed them to go with us til we came to the wood, on cou- 
dition that they sate still, and held fast. 





ee 
THE ARMENIAN LEPER. 


Towards the close of one of those long bright sultry days which suc- 
ceed each other with such unvarying sameness during the summer of 
Asia Minor, a caravan consisting of a string of some thirty of forty cam- 
els defiled slowly through the beautiful vale of St. Anne. This magnifi- 
cent valley, at the entrance of which lies the city of Smyrna, in all the 
— of her Oriental beauty, is of vast extent, and remarkable for its 

uxurious vegetation. It stretches many miles into the interior of the 
country, closed in on all sides by lofty mountains. 

The picturesque procession having wound through the last deep ra- 
vine, at the steady undeviating pace of the untiring camel, at last emerg- 
ed into the open country, and came toa halt. It was here that the tra- 
| vellers, who had availed themselves of the protection of the caravan so 
| long as their path was the same with its appointed course, were to sepa- 
| rate from their companions, and choose each his track over the wide de- 
| Solate plain that lay before them. These were chiefly Europeans; and 
issn the number were two young Englishmen, who, having heard 
| 
| 





that somewhere in this direction the remains of a temple had been late- 
ly found, had set out in quest of it, although with only an indefinite idea 
as to the locality of the ruins. 
_ The tinkling of the camel bells was scarcely lost in the distance be- 
fore the adventurers began to bethink themselves of the ‘admonitions 
they had received from their companions. The night had fallen so sud- 
denly, that it seemed as though the darkness had been absohately hurled 
| down upon the earth from the depths of the dark blue sky. No indica- 
tions of the ruins they sought presented themselves ; and what watimore, 
| the Smyrniotes had not left them in ignorance that no human habitation 
existed within a distance of very many miles. 
For a time they wandered recklessly on, thinking they would find a 


We love thee 





Nothing can be more beautiful than this simple and characteristic scene, 
which contains in it so much of national manners. Of the Sorrows of 
the Young Werther we are not now intending to speak; the work, with 
all its f mits, is one of the most extraordinary Goerthe ever wrote; and 
a8 a work of art, itis perfect. The effect of its publication, not oniy in 
Germany, but in England, was wonderful; it seemed to electrify the | 
whole ot society. Nothing was tor the moment thought of or talked ot | 

' 
{ 
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addles ut all was tacitly given up, notwithstanding the fatigue of their 
jaded horses ; 


} 
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the desert where they were roaming; but soon the idea of quitt 


but the Sorrows of Werther. W e have heard old people describe it 


’ 


Jerusalem, now purchased by the King of Bavaria. Uis magnificent pic- | 


. . » alt . “- ' 
couch quite soft « nough among the low aromatic shrubs which clothed | 


for on all sides, now far off, now 80 near that they started , 


occupant of this strange apartment himself was seated, intently engaged 
| on some absorbing employment, whilst a large book lay open at his side. 
He was a man seemingly of some fifty years of age, with a mild and 
) pleasing couutenance, which was stamped with a peculiar calm and 
| peaceful expression. His dress was that worn by the Armenians of the 
lowed orders; and his long beard and flowing hair rendered his appear- 
ance strikingly picturesque. / 
The intruders gazed at him for a few minutes, and then advancing, 

| were about to enter the apartment to crave his hospitality for the night. 
At the sound of their footsteps, the solitary man suidenly started from 
the ground, and as sovn as his eye fell on the strangers, careless of the 

| customary forms of eastern politeness, he held out his hands as though 
| to ward them off, and exclaimed, “Stand back! At your peril come no 
| farther!’ He spoke in ltalian; and the Evglishmen, half-smiling as the 
| idea that he probably took them for robbers, answered in the same lan- 
| guage, ‘‘You need not fear; we will not injure you.” A smile, in 
| which there was intense melancholy, passed over the lips of the soli- 





ary. 
Yon will net injure me, I will believe,’ he answered in a low sad 
| voice ; ‘ but I should harm you.” : 
' “ How!’ exclaimed the strangers, instinctively grasping their pistols. 
“Not willingly,” continued he. ‘There is no danger for you, if you 
| do not touch “a4 and if you require food and shelter, as I imagine you 
| do, most gtedly will I now afford you both. it has been my privilege to 
| prepare a resting-place for travellers benighted like yourselves upon 
' the plain, and it is my greatest joy when they avail themselves of it.’ 
| The Englishmen looked at one another ; for the manners and language 
' of the solitary were by no means in accordance with the meanness of his 
dress and appearance. But he gave them no time for reflection : takin 
the lamp from the wall, he gathered his garments closely round him, an 
| passing them at as great a distance as he could, said, “‘ Follow me ; for 
| at your peril you must not enter here!” They obeyed; and leading 
them to the door of a room somewhat similar to that he had quitted, he 
stood aside, and signed to them to enter. It was furnished with several 
; couches of dried leaves, covered with panther skins; and in the centre 
stooda small table, roughly constructed of uneven wood. When the tra- 
vellers had completed their survey, they found that their singular host 
had retired, leaving the lamp on the threshold; but in a few minutes he 
reappeared, carrying several vases of fresh water, anda large basket fill- 
ed with grapes and other fruits, just gathered—a circumstance which 
seemed also somewhat unaccountable in the midst of a desert ‘plain. 
These he placed at the door, and requested them to lift the provisions 
themselves on the table. As he stooped, the light of the lamp ehone full 
in his face, and the strangers suddenly started with an involuntary feel- 
ing of loathing, as they became aware of the strange and deadly white- 
ness which characterised it. The solitary perceived and understood 
the movement; he crossed his arms on his Calas (an attitude indicative 
in the East of entire submission), and said valmly, *‘ Even so; I am a 
leper.” The travellers had been long enough in the East to ve aware of 
the virulent nature of this dreadful disease, and of the unfailing certainty 
of its communication by contagion, though the touch by which it is con- 
veyed were only from the garment of the afflicted person. They now, 
therefore, understood and appreciated the generous precautions of their 
unhappy host, and complied with his request to sit down and partake of 
the repast he had provided, whilst he himself sat on the ground at the 
door, in order to supply any wants which might occur to them. 

Whilst availing themselves gladly of the refreshment they so much re- 
quired, the travellers continued to look with deep interest on the suffer- 
er, seemingly so patient under such a grievous trial; and but for the 
dread of reawakening his sorrows, they would have inquired into the 
details of a history that could not fail to be most striking. He was him- 
sel!, however, the first to open the subject. 

“You now understand,’ he said, “why it is that I live among these 
solitary ruins, an outcast and an exile, not from my country- only. but from 
all manjgind. My disease is the incurable leprosy, for which there is no 
hope till its power over my mortal body shall be replaced by the cor- 
ruption of the grave itself. Living, 1 shall never more know the friendly 
| pressure of a fellow-creature’s hand; and dying, my fainting head must 
| not even make its last resting-place on the bosom of a stranger !”” 

“ What a fate!” exclaimed the Englishmen with the accent of pity. 

“« What a blessed-—what « noble fate !” exclaimed the leper enthusiasti- 
cally, “if I thereby fulfil the purpose of my creation, as ordained by the 
All-Wise, whose prerogative alone itis to draw out good from evil! In- 
glesi, you look po sone tu hear the poor forlorn leper speakin thus; but 
you are young, and your eyes are yet dazzled with the false glitter of this 
world’s perishable joys. If you please, I will tell you the story of my 
life, and se accomplish u part of the end for which | suffer, if it teach you 
hereafter, when adversity shall stand upon your threshold, to open wide 
the door, and welcome to your hearth and home that destroyer of all sel- 
| fish peace and bliud secarity!” The strangers signified their satisfaction 

at the proposal ; and the leper, drawing as near to them as he could con- 
| sistently with their safety, began at once to relate his history. 

“Jaman Armenian by birth, as my dress suifliciently indicates; but 
you would not guess, from my appearance now, that I was the only child 
| of the richest diamond merchant of Broussa, a fair Asiatic town, whose 

name, it inaybe, you have scarcely ever heard. { was sole heir to all his 
wealth, aud from my earliest infancy I dwelt in his splendid habitation, 
surrounded by every luxury which a pampered fancy could desire. He 
' died when I was quite a boy, and I remained under thie care of an uncle, 
who, being in fact dependent on me for support, was abundautly careful 
to gratily my every wish. This injudicious treatment migi:t have been 
| my ruin, had not my own inclination fortanately ied me in a course that 
saved me from falling into idleness and dissipation. You are aware that 
we are Christians; the foundations of the Armenian church having been 
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the mouldering decd! Then the full horror of my senteyce caused my 
brain to reel. 1 flang myself down upou the desert sands ; 1 raved, L wept, 
and, in my despair. gave way to the most impious thoughts. 

“ Io this mood | lay till morning dawned, and then | rose to look upon 
the scene around me—a wide, uniuterrupted field of burning sand, where 
the sunbeams revelled in unbroken splendour, Oue prominent object 
ouly met my eye. Close to me grew a tall and giacetul palm-tree, tow- 
ering up against the deep blue sky. 1 advanced, and passed my arm 
round the slender stem, for [seemed to have a sort of companionship 
with it. Like myself, it was a lonely, solitary thing; and surely its ex- 
cumbent on me assuch, and devoted my whole time to the pursuit of | istence in that vast desert must be useless, as my own wou!d be hence- 
science and learning. Having acquired all the more important languages | forward. Butas I looked on it, I wasstruck with wonder aad admiration. 
of the East—the Sanscrit, Hebrew, and others—I became desi:ous of |; la my happier days, I had been too much engrossed with my ambitious 
gaining also those currently in use in Europe; and for this purpose 1 | oceupations and absorbing selfishness to have time to study the marvellous 
made a journey to Italy, for Broussa has little or no connection with the | perfection displayed in the minutest works of nature, and now I gazed 
civilized world, and, more than any other town in Asia Minor, has re- | with almost childish delight on the exquisite beauty of every leaf on 
tained its national characteristics aud primitive customs. | those long feathery branches, and the perfect adaptation of each delicate 

On wy return [ was admitted to the priesthood ; aud none could have | fibre or fuld of veiaed bark to the purpose for which it was intended. 
been less qualified than myself for this high calling, as far as humility and | The tree was thickly laden with fruit; the ripe dates strewed the ground 
self-denying virtue are requisite for it; but the autaoritat.ve power with all around me. _[ easily gathered a sufficient quantity to allay the hunger 
which it invested me, suited well with my aspiring views; and this,along | which had assailed me; aud I then perceived that there grew, beneath 
with my immense wealth and great reputation for learning, soon placed the protecting shade of the lonely palm, several low bushes of the pitcher 
me in sach an elevated position amongst iny townsmen, as gratified to the | plant, whose bright green leaves do so marvellously take a vase-like 
uttermost my worldly ambition and inordinate pride. Ah! my friends, | form, and catch every drop of rain or dew till they have secreted a cool 
mine was then the leprosy of the soul—far worse than taat which now af- | delightful draught, which has saved the life of many a way worn traveller 
flicts my mortal body! Whilst the motives of my best actions spruug from | in the desert. With this 1 quenched my thirst, aud with all my wants 
no pure source, I avoided ail outward contamination with the most | thus satistied, | sat down at the fuot of the friendly paim and fell into 
haughty and fastidious care. Too slothful, aud too greedy of man’s ap- | deep meditation. 

lause, to practise ascetism and retirement from the world, | mingled 
ly with those of my fellow-men who would admire my knowledge 
and laud my seeming sanctity, whilst I turned away from all the sintul 


} _________ ——- ___—~ = Ss = =; = . _—— — " " . 
laid iu the earliest days of an organized Christianity, and continuing with 


the same forms and ceremonies to the present day. From the first dawa 
of my reasoning powers it was my ambition to become a priest; not so 
much, however, from avy particular vocation, as from the certainty that 
by this means alone I could have an opportunity oi gratifying my studious 
propensities and passionate love of reading. Those ouly of the young 
Armenian men who are destined for the church receive any kind of edu- 
cation ; and such was my intense desire for knowledge, that when, as a 
candidate for the priesthood, our libraries (which are her me ancient) 
were opened to me, 1 went fav beyond the regular routine of study in- 








it but for tue relief it had even now afforded to my sufferings ; and there 
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July 24 
| 
tv Mousieur Valbezeue w:s8 decerned the honour ot having produced «, 
of the most attractive novels of the day. Itat once gave him a reputation, 
for ability, and is even said ty have conduced to his shor tly afterwarde 
receiving a government appo'utment. It brought him uuder the notice 
of the bes:owers of loaves and fishes, as a man whose finesse d esprii a 
knowledge of the world might be rendered serviceable to the state. rv 
Valbezene is now consul of France at the Cape of Good Hope. Itis to be 
desired that he may there find leisure to cultivate his literary talents tar 
add others to the favourable specimen of then he bas already giv. n. In 
Paris we should have had less expectation of his so doing, for bis book 
denotes him, if a writer may be judged by his writings, to.be a may o¢ 
ease aud pleasure, more disposed and likely to sink into far niente auq 
furin the chief ornament of a brilliant circle, than to seclude himself j,, a 
study, and apply seriously to literature. 

The opening scene of M. Valbezene’s book is a brilliant ball room jg 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. Ata whist-table sits the Count de Marsaune 
—a man of forty years of age, at most¢ of robust health and handsoing 
person. His figure is stout without being corpulent; his ruddy counte. 
nauce, tanned by exposure to weather, is not without distinetion ayg 
grace; his blue eyes are remarkably fine and intelligent; he wears hig 
beard, and his thick strong hair is cropped short. His dress denotes ti,¢ 
geutleman. His linen is exquisitely white, and the cut of his coat can only 
be attributed to the skilfal hand of Blin or Chevreuil. The Count, wy 
served previously to the July revolution in the hussars of the Guard, and 
who, siuce leaving the service, has sought in field-sports the peril, vy. 
citement, and activity essential to his ardent and impetuous characte; 
drives his dowager partuer to despair by his blunders at whist. He pay, 
less attention to the game than to the facetious whispers of his cousin, De 


“ This fair tree, alone in the desert, whose existence I compared to my | Kersent—u young mau of five-and-tweaty, short, fat, always bappy and 
own, had abundantly proved that it was not a thing created in vain, were | 


good-humoured, aa eager sportsman, and much more at bis ease at a bat. 
tue thana bail. ‘The rubber over, the Count leaves the heated card- 


and degraded without an attempt to reclaim them. To such a height did 
I carry my abhorrence of all things unclean, that I neglected, iu conse- 

uence, one entire portion of my duties as priest; this was the care of 
the leper hospital, established at some distauce from the town as a refuge 


was to me something ennobling in the idea, that the germ of the vegeta- 
| ble life might have been placed in the saud, and passed through the ve+ 
rious stages of its mysterious growth and fruition, till it came to be 
this stately palm, with the sole purpose, as ordained by the Creator, of 





for the victims of that fatal malody, to which a retributive justice has now | hereafter alleviating the pangs of one of His human creatures. Be this 
consigned myself. It is true, in flying from the very sight of these mis- as it might, it was impossible for me not to perceive, as 1 continued to 
erable beings, and scrupulously avoiding all contact with them, I only | examine all the perfections of its formation, with eyes opening for the 
obeyed the custom of the country, and tlfe still more universal law of | first time to the actual wonders of nature, that the consummate wisdom 
self-preseryation—that which actuates yourselves even now; but it isa | therein displayed had been exercised for some one fore-determinate pur- 
rule of thé creed I professed that a mau should give his life fur the breth- | pose, and that this purpose was good. Moreover, that guiding Power 


ren, if need be; and therefore that was in me acrime which in others | which had directed the symmetrical outline of each tiny leaf upon my | ‘did you ever experience such a temperature ? 
desert tree, had doubtless in like manner ruled every passing eveut in the | 


was vot so. But the hour of reckoning with me was athand. There is 
acertain festival in the Armenian church, when it is customary that the 
pricst should address the people. This was ever for me a day of exulta- 
tion and vain display, for the only could I manifest the extent of my 
knowledge, and startle with the thunders of my eloqueuce. 

“T loved, in my arrogance, to tower over all that kueeliag crowd, and 
show them what I myseif must be in the high standard of virtue I pre- 
sented fur their example! The last time I performed this duty of my 
calling, the subject 1 chose was that of charity; and [ found an ample 
field for my stern disdain and bold eamparisous, in pointing out to them 
the wide difference between my own high theories respecting this uni- 
versal law, and the practical system of its performance tu Moliammedan 
countries, where the master of scores of tortured and crouching slaves 
erects an hospital for cats, or commands that, after his death, a little re- 
servoir for the rain-water shall be hewn out om his tombstone, that the 
birds may com» and drink. 1 showed them how, virtually, they bad all 
renounced the common brotherhood which binds in one the humau race ; 
how, daily, their rude hands tore asunder the fraternal tie between man 
and man! Aud when | had concluded, | passed with haughty step through 
the ranks of my humbled listeners, and wevt out to a grove of cypress 
near the town, to indulge in the pleasuut reflections which arose abun- 
dantly from my gratified vanity. I had wandered on fur some time, 
wrapt in thought, when a deep groan, sounding near me, caused me tu 
turn round, aud [ perceived an unhappy wretch, evidently in great suf- 
fering, vainly endeavouring to craw! w a stream that towed uvear him, 
where he might quench his thirst, At a glance—as quickly as you, In- 
glesi, perceived the malady in me—I saw that he wasa leper, and I could 
easily accuunt for his forlorn situation in this wood, which was near the 
hospital I have already mentioned. In Asiatic towns, when it is disco- 
vered that a man is atllicted with leprosy, especially if it be that species 
of the disease which is incurable, he becomes, for ili bis friends and rela- 


tives, as one dead, and even those nearest and dearest to him renounce | 


him as utterly as though he were a perfect stranger. Lustantly, lest with 
an hour's delay the contamination should spread, he is driven forth, not 
only from house aud home, but from all huimar habitation, aud left to tind 
his way, iu the first agunies of his complaint, to the puly retuge lelt to 
him, ifhe perish uot ou the road, as many do. } 

‘No sovner did this victim of so terrible a doom distinguish the footstep 
of a man, than, lifting up his voice, he implored of me, by every sacred 
name, to find means w give him to drink, for that he was perishing ot 
thirst. But I, heedless of bis misery, gathered careiully my robes around 
me, and fled frum his presence with avhorreuce. As | diu 80, suddenly, 
like a warning voice, | seemed to hear, re-echoed back upon my ear, the 
words which 1 myself had spokea butan hour befure—the burning words, 
wherein I showed how charity meaut love, and sternly announced that 
on every human being that law of love was laid, commanding them to 
cherish one another even to their own detriment! My friends, a man 
may hear the exhortations of another, aud callously continue in his sins; 
but when by his own words he is judged, when his better self stauds for- 
ward to condemn bim, his couscience must be seared, more even thau 


mine had been with all my pride and folly, to enable him to remain in | 
i had been about to leave a fellow-creature to perish in the | 


obstinacy. 
worst of agonies. I puused—I turued—I hesitated. Then it occurred to 


life of reasonable beings. In that case, if all things on earth were tend- 
| ing to the great consummation of the overcoming of evil by good, the 
| individuality of suffering might well be forgot in the joy of aauing our 
| petty effurts so glorious an end. My past life rose up before me, with its 
vanity, its utter egotism, its evil, fustered continually in my own breast, 
and disseminated by my influence on others. Surely thrice welcome the 
) leprosy which had torn me from my stronghold of pride aud ambition, and 
cast me out into the desert, to be alone wiih—thought! My friends, | 
| will not weary you with all my reflections duriug the long days when my 
| mind was disciplined in that wilderuess, till I learned to comprehend that 
| by the victory which one individual obtaias over the germ of evil in his 
/own bosom, the whole human race isadvanceda step. Face to face with 
| Truth, in the immensity of that solitude, I beheld all things in their real 
| light, aud became at last what | now am—most happy in trusting sub. 
| mission. 
| ‘After atime, I found that my friendly palm-tree was no longer suffi 
| cient for my wants: and besides, I was desirous of so regulating my 
‘ future life, that [ might be enabled, so far as my infirmity would permit, 
to perform my share in the great duty iucumbeut on every mau—the con- 
tinual endeavour to benetit his kind. I[ travelled ou for many days, seeck- 
| ing asuitable resting-place as near as might be to the haunts of men—ot 


| those for whom [ desired to live, though tor ever cast out from amongst 





them. I came at length to this spot, and fancied that it seemed, as it 


were, prepared asa habitation for me; every facility was here afforded | 
The soil was | 
good, and would readily admit of cultivation; and if I could establish a | 


| me of providing all that was necessary for my daily wauts. 


certain degree of communication with a village which lies at no great 


| distauee, 1 might thus obtain the seeds aud implements which were re- 
I required | 


jaa to make it yield the fruits you now see before ) ou. 
| butlittle ; and [ lecked forward to alife of solitude without dread. The 
mosque belougiug to the village stood, as those places of worship usually 
| do, ata little distance from the habitations of the people; and I repaired 
thither uext morning, keeping at a distance, where -it was uot possible 
1 could injure any one. At break of day, as 1 expected, the muczzin ap- 
peared to sound the call to prayers; aud when he had concluded, whilst 
| he still stood on the minaret’s gallery, | drew uear, aud addressed him 
| without danger to himself. He willingly entered into the arrangement 
5 sty § 
| I proposed, and agreed to briug the provisions then necessary, as well as 
| everything else I required, toa certain stone on the plain, where he was 
j to fiud in exchange u magnificent diamona ring that still remained on the 
| hand none had dared tu touch. 
myself, with all the comforts you now see around me, inthis my home. 
| Years huve gone by since then: my vines yield fruit, my garden flourish- 
| - ed bad . . . 
es, and I am contented, or rather Lam most happy, for L bave found it 
| possible, Pariah as 1 am, to link myself co the beloved luman race, by 
the power of conferring benefits. 
| loug reeds which grow on the banks of the stream into baskets atd mats. 
t=) t 
These I cast ou the bosorn of the friendly rivulet, and its geutle waters 
y is 
| bear them down to the village throug’ which it flows; from thence they 
5 t 
are withdrawn by the peasants, who sell thei at the neighbouring town; 
and more than once, when the fructifyiug rains have delayed their 
beneticent dews, the produce of my work has suved them from famine. 
I y 


By this meaus L was enabled to establish | 


My duily occupation is to weave the } 


“ Inglesi, you have listeued patiently to this my tale, and now you must 
lie down to rest. To-morrow you return 10 the werld, and it may be that, 
when you mingle with its dazzling pleasures, and are allured by its vain 
hopes, you will appreciate theia at their true value, remembering how j 
an inward conviction in faith and trust could makea solitary leper thrice | 
blest in a desert.’' | 

Whether the Englishmen profited by these admonitions, the recor. 
sayeth not. Next murniug they departed, to take their part in the stir of 
lite again, but the Armeniuu leper still dwells alone among the ruins of 
the temple. , 


me that | could, without much peril to myself, enable the sutferer to | 
reach the water’s edge, by taking off my scarf, several yards ia length, 
aud giving him one end to hold, whilst the other, grasped in my hands, 
wouid enable me to drag him to the streamlet. Huw little 1 merited the 
blessings the leper invoked upon my head as he saw we turn! How he 
seized my girdle with the energy of oue whose life depended on this aid ! 
till slowly, and by toilsome degrees, I drew him to the river’s briuk. 
Alas! the effort tad so exhausted him, that when there, he was incapable 
of standing ou his feet to descend the bank and drink, 1 had again wrn- 
ed to leave him. 1 imagined | could do no more, though I saw tat, with 
the water almost rippling to his feet, he could not obtain one drop tor his 
parched lips. 1 moved away despite of his cries. With one desperate 
effort he threw himself forward. Ue grasped my robe! I uttered a ery 
of horror! He seized my hand! Maddened with terror, L ture myselt 
from his grasp. 1 flung bim from me with a violence whieh seut him roll: | 





a 
THE DOG OF ALCIBIADES. 


In Platarch’s Life of Alcibiades the following passage occurs :— 





ing backwards amoug the stones; aud | fled, as though 1 were pursued | him seventy mine, aud yet his tail, which was his principal ornament, he 
by demons. For the next week, what a life was mine! For ever haunt- | caused to be cutotl. Some of his acquaintance found great faalt with his 


ed by one ghestly fear, which embodied ail Lever had most dreaded, this | acting so strangely, aud told him that all Atheas raug with the story of 
much of good was in me even then, that L avoided the personal contact | his foolish treatmentof the dog. At which he laughed, and said, ‘ This 
of my friends aud servants, lest, even before the disease declared itself, | is the very thing | wanted; for [ would have the Athenians talk of this, 


some cuntagiou should spread: aud wo is me! never before had the hu- | lest they should tiud something worse tu say of me.’” 

man voice seemed sv sweet to me, or my soul so yearned for human This anecdote, more popularly known in France than in England, has 
sympathy! My heart seemed to swell, even to bursting, with tenderness | there been the origin of a proverbial metaphor. When a minor vice, 
for those whose friendly hand | dared not touch ; and at last the struggle | folly, or eccentricity is assumed asa cloak fora greater one, with a view 
of my feeliags was sv violent, that I was seized with a raging fever, and | to throw dust in tle eyes of an inquisitive public, and to veil from its 
became delirious. lnglesi, from that unconsciousness 1 awoke in the leper | curiosity real motives, iutentions, aud incliuatious, the pretext paraded is 
hospital! During my ulness, the fatal disease communicated to me (as it | called the Dog of Alcibiades. The true applisation of the term may be 


could not fuil to ve) by that one touch of the leper’s hand had declared | better illustrated than exactly detiued, and the former course has been | 


itself, and uothing could save me, loved, respected as | had beew, from | adopted in a Freach book of uo distant date, called Le Chien a’ Alcibiade. 
the common doom of my fellow-sutferers : the curse Was upon ie which | A single volume, the only one is author has produced—its wit, elegaace 
for ever separated me from the sympathy of buman beings! This ouly { of style, aud general good taste would do credit to the most experienced 
they did for me, in cousideration, perhaps, of the position i bad held be- j} aovelist; Whilst the warm reception it met from the Parisian public, 
fore—they had me couveyed in safety to the hospital, and did not throw | ou-ht, one would imagiue, to have encouraged a repetition of the attempt. 


me out on the roadside to perish, as was but too customary; but tiere | On its title-page was found the assumed name of Major Fridolin, the same | 


they left me, and from that hour | existed no more fox all who nad known | under whica a noted Parisian turfite enters his horses for the races at 
or loved me! And L awoke to kxow this, tu feel it; to shrink, and shud- | Chautil y aud the Champde Mars. The gentleman rider (vide the Anglo- 
der, aud moan, as [ thought that henceforward my svle compauiouship | Gallic vocabulary patrouised by the Paris jockai-clubb) who owns the fan- 
was tu be with those louthsome beings whom I had ever avvided with | tastical pseudonyme, is more esteemed fur wealth than wit, better known 
such deep abhorrence. 1 was one of them! Freely they gathered round | as a judze of horse-flesh than as a cultivator of literature, and generally 


me, and touched me, and placed their terrible deformity, in wich Lt) held more likely to achieve renowa by the strength of his racers’ legs than | 


shared, befure my very eyes! 1 could not bear it; i was maddened by of his own head. So that waen an ably-written novel appeared under 
the sight. Que night { made ray escape from the hospital, aud tied back | his nom-de-guerre, people asked one another if he were possibly its author, 
towards the towu where | had dwelt, so blessed with all that earth could | aud had pre viously kept his caudle undec a bushel, ouly to dazzle the 
give. I well kuew I never could regain my position, or the wealth of} more wheu the shade was withdrawn. There could be uo doubt that the 
which my uucle bad taken possession, according to che law ; but I had a} book was from the pen Gf a tan of talent aud reliuement, accustomed to 

earuing to look on humau faces not distigured by that dreadfal taint, and | gcod society, and seizing with peculiar felicity its phases and fuibles. 

rushed wildly ouward to the gates, with a faint hope that 1 might enter, Th charaviers were so true to life, that it was impossible for those mov- 
unperceived. All fled at iny approach, as I had fled when he unplored | 
me; and when | reached the tuwn, | was driven back with curses. Lj} dividaals but as types of classes. The gay world of Paris was p inted with 
turned wv fly, aud they parsued me, try ing tostone me to death; but I was | asharp aud delicate pencil, without exaggeration or grotesque coiouring. 
fired with all the euersy of my despair, and esc iped far into the desert, | Some similiarity migut be traced w the mauuer of Charles de Bernard, 
where at least if none were uear to cowfort, there was no leper’s bideous ; but in Oue respect the new uathor bad the advantage. His wit was as 
face to torture me! It was night: a cloudiess heaven was above me, a sparkling, lis toue quite as geutlemauly and agreeable, but he eschewed 
te Caricature 1 De B not untrequently seduces 
him. The uume of the new aspirant for literary fame svon oozed out, and 





to which 


‘ . . . . saa © 3 
chaugeless wilderuess urvuuc; aud | was alone, struggling in a solitude 
which should be wine etercually, till weut to seog companions BMoug 


‘nard’s verve 





| very ugly. 


“ Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, which cost | 


luz Jo the circles portrayed to avoid recognising the originals, not as lu- | 


room, to seek cooler air in an outer apartment. M. Valbezene shall speak 
for himself. 

“Whilst posted at the entrance door, Marsanne was accosted by a 
young man of about eight-and-tweuty, of elegant figure and most agree 
able countenance. The exquisitely polished tone of this new persouace, 
the tasteful simplicity of his costame, indicated a man of the best society, 
} to whom the epithet of dion might with propriety have been applied, 
were it not that, in these days of promiscuous livnisin, the word bas jus: 
its primitive acceptation. 

“* Well! my dear Vassigny,’ said Marsaune, breathing with difficulty, 
For my part, l was never 
so hot in my life, not even in Africa, when our soldiers blew out thei: 
brains to escape the scorching sun. Refreshments, too, are scarce at ti: 
whist-table; we did not see even a glass of water. Consequently, ins 
friend, [ was 20 inattentive to the game, that, through my fault, my v« ry 
heinous fault, we logt the rub, The Barouess de Pibiac, my unlucky 
partner, was tragically indignant. Ah! she will uot forgive me in a 
hurry! Ifheaven bas any regard for her maledictions, I shail pay deuriy 
for the fourteen francs I made her lose.’ 
| “Madame de Marsanne is here?’ inquired the young man. 
| “*Of course. You know me well enough to be sure I should not re- 
| main from choice in such a furnace. I am no great lover of balls, but this 
is the last of the season; se, one hour’s patience, and a year’s holiday is 
before me. Remember, we meet to-morrow morning at seveu, sharp. 
Kersent accompanies us to Rambouillet. At lust, then, I shall revisit my 
| horses, my dogs, my forests; I shall have air—motion. . - Tonton 
tontaine, tonton’ . . . hummed the sportsman, whose face beauied 
with joy at thoughts of the chase. 

“Certainly, L shall be exact But as you have been here some 
time, you will perliaps be so good as to show me Mr. Robiuson, the mus 
ter of the house. None of my friends have been able to point him out, aud 
Lam rather curious to make my bow to him.’ 

“* Ma foi! my dear fellow,’ replied Marsanne, ‘ your question is not 
easy to answer. If am inclined to think it is that crooked little gentie- 
| man ip black—unless, indeed, it be yonder portly handsome man in tle 
Upon retlection, | vote for the latter, His wholesome corpu- 
lence tells of the substantial and judicious nourishment ef the Anzio- 
Americans. In fact, | amas iguorant as yourself.- Ou arriv ing, we wert 
| inet at this door by the Marchioness de Presle, who, as you kaow, « 
out the invitations for Mr. Robinson; and as soon as we liad paid our re- 
spectsto the Marchioness, Madame de Marsanne dragged me forward ww 
| the third saloon, so that | know no more of our ampliiryou than you dk 
| Buthere is little Movillez. He will settle our Goubts.’ 
| 
j 
{ 
i 
| 








' 
blue coat. 


“The new personage whose coming Marsanne announced, owed to i: 
age alone the epithet applied to him, for he was above the ordin, 
height. He wasapparently about one-and-twenty : his tustguilicant equ 
penance, which iu character bore some resemblance to that of @ she 
expressed perfect self-satisfaction. An embroidered shirt, aud a whic 
satin waistcoat, spangled with gold, might have tfaade him suspected ot: 
great leaning to the frivolities of dress, had not a white flower iv lis but 
tonhole revealed serious political predilectious, aud an unchangeable at 
tachment to the falien Hoase of Bourbon. 

“* Movi'lez,’ said Marsanne, ‘show Vassiguy the master of th bouss; 
| he wishes to make iis bow to him.’ 
|} “*For what?’ inquired the yoath, with ad rable impertinence. 
|} “Por the sake of zood breeding,’ replied Vassiguy drily. 
| ss Nonsense!’ cried Movillez, ‘ you surely do not dream of such a thing: 
If you knew Mr. Robinson he would bow to you in the street, aud tut 
would be very disagreuble.’ 

“« There is pleasure in giving you parties; you are not even gratelu 
for your entertainment ’ 

“*Perfectly true; and what is more, I consider Mr. R-binson uuder 
an obligation to me. Persons of his sort are too happy to get people like 
us to go to their routs and help them to devour theirdollars. bat we do 
noton that account become one of them; that, pardlen ! would never du 
Thank heaven! even in these days of equality we have vot come to that 
Anu unknown individual arrives at Paris, baving made his fortune iv 
India, Peru, or Chili, in the slave-trade, in cotton, or iv tallow. All well 
aud goods I have nothing todo with it. [ go to his balls, I eat bis suy- 
pers; but I do not know him the more for that.’ 4 

“+ You have your theory, | have mine,’ replied Vassigny ; ‘each of ue 
thinks his own the best, | suppose.’ 

“*Oome, come, confess candidly that you wish to do the eccentri 
snid Movillez. ‘ Well, for your government, that little gentleman in the 
black coat, leaning against the chimney-piece, is the Rebiusou. He 
lam heartily sorry the Marchioness de Presle did uot sig 
gest to him to adopt the costume of patron saint. The pointed bat : id 
palm-leaf inexpressibles would become him admirably. As to the ba 
it is tolerably brilliant: there is a good deal of fauboarg St Germain aud 
| faabourg St. Honore. Dame! there are other sorts too—a little finauce 
} some beauties from the citizen-court, a few prades from the Bal Raroba 
| teau. The company is mixed, certainly, but still it is astovishing that 
this exotic has been able to collect so many people of fashion. You kuow 
| the report about i! Signor Robinson, that he was ten years in prizon a! 
Philadelphia? Yes, he is an interesting victim of human injustice; [ um 
assured he reasons most eloquently on the penitentiary system,’ 

“ These silly and slanderous jokes seemed any thing bat agreeable u 
the two persons to whom they were addressed. 

“*Is your father’s counting-house still in the Rue Repelletier?’ said 
Vassigny, with freezing sang froid. ‘I wait some bills on Loudon, aud 
shall give him my custom in preference to avy other banker.’ 

“ These words brought a vivid flush to the cheek of the young dan:y 
he replied ouly by an affirmative sign, left the two frieuds, aud entered 
the duncing-room. 

“« Do yoa know, Gaston,’ said Marsanne, ‘little Movillez was any thiug 
but well pleased by your promising his father your custom?’ 

“*T both know and am delighted at it. The little puppy forgot, when o¢ 
sneered at the beauties of the citizen-court, that my sister belongs to Lue 
| household ofthe Duchess of . [ was very glad to remind hire tha 

his father is neither more nor less than a banker, aud that it takes soi 
thing more than a white rose in the buttunhole to make a Moutmore icy 
}ora Biron. But I must leave you.’ . 
“So saving, Vassigny pressed hts friend’s hand, addressed a few | lo 
| words to the master of the house, who seemed touched aud surprise’ 


| 
| 
| 
' 








| this unusual piece of courtesy, and passed into the adjoiuing saloon. 
ball was at the gayest; the elegant custumes had lost avuthing of | 
freshuess, the faces of the women, animated by pleasure, as yt showed 
no traces of fatigae. The orchestra, conducted by Tolbecque, wa 
markable fur its spirit aud harmony. | Every thing in this curing 
was calculated to excite the indignation of those narrow-minded rel 
ers who cannot understand that the luxary of the rich gives bread to the 
poor. Vassigny sauntered fur some time through the crowd, shaking 
} hands with friends and bowing to ladies; but it was easy to jadge to" 
his irregular movements and wandering glances, that he had n>! 
taken this peregrination without on object. ‘At last he reached the 
of a little boudvir—a delightful aud mysterious asyluin, hung will 
and perfumed with flowers. A chosen few had taken refuge iu th a 
i tuary, where the murmur of the ball and the crash of the « rchestra 
| rived faint aud subdued. Here Vassigny seemed to have attained '™ 
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goal he had proposed himself, as his eyes res 
sunk in an arm-chair, and chatting familiarly w 
necessary to borrow the swan-quill of Dorat, 
fully to trace a portrait of this young woman, ‘ 
age and beauty. Priding vurselves, unfortunately, on being of our cen | 
tury. and consequently very ungallant, we shall merely say, thatit is im- | 

ossible to imazime a sweeter or more charming countenance ; without | 
Loving the regularity of a classic model, the features were replete with | 


fascination. Her eyelids, fringed with long curved lashes, protected 


eyes whose liquid aud languishing expression was exchanged at intervals | sach circumstances. 
for bright and brilliant glances, indicative of a passionate and powerful | thrown the purse into the fire. 
The arch of her eyebrows was accurately and delicately | done yourself.’ 


organization. . 
eucilled; 80 atfuble was her smile, so white and regular her teeth, that 


one dared not call her mouth large, or tax it with extending—according | the glowiug embers, which iustantly consumed it. 


to Bussy Rabutin’s expression—trom ear to ear. Her neck and shoul- 
ders, perfectly moulded and of dazzling whiteness, would have enchant- 
ed a sculpter. Her dress, extremely plain, was of white lace; a wreath 
of fresh-gathered corn-flowers decked her head—the humble field-blos- 
som seeming proud of its place in the midst of a ‘magnificent forest of 


golden hair, worthy Lo support a diadem. A bunch of the same flowers 


ut her hand, completed a costume whose simplicity was equalled by its 
elegance.” ; ’ 
Thus, at setting off, M. Valbezend sketches the five principal actors in 
his domestic drama; and we have little further to read before discover- 
ing their virtue and vices, and the relation in which they stand to each 
otuer. The Count de Marsanne is aman of strict honour, and warm 
heart: gonerons instincts, and much delicacy of feeling. Sincerely at- 
tached to his wife, he has, nevertheless, from a very early peviod of their 
wedded life, greatly neglected her, leaving her to pine in solitude, whilst 
he indulged his violent passion for field-sports. The affection Amelie de 
Marsanue originally felt for her husband has yielded to the neglect of 
yeurs, and been replaced by a violent passion for Vassiguy, which he ar- 
dently reciprocates. So guarded, however, has beon their conduct, that 
none suspect the intrigue. Marsanune has perfect cofidence in bis wife's 
virtue; and the gay, good-humoured Kersent, who is warmly attached to 
his beautiful cousin, and ou terms of great intimacy with Vassigny, has 
uot the remutest ideaof the good understanding between the two per- 
sous he best loves. Movillez, an admirable specimen ot the pretensions 
young Frenchman just escaped from college, and aping the vices and 
follies of more mature Parisian roxés, affords many comic scenes, which 
agreeably relieve the grave and thrilling interest of the book. He also, 


aukuown to bimself, plays an important part in the plot, and by his in- | 


discretion, is the cause of aworld of unhappiness to the four persons al- 
ready described. Francine, a fifth-rate actress at a Paris theatre, vul- 
gar, profligate, aud mercenary; and Major d'Havrecourt, a good-hearted 
old officer, pauctilious on the point of honour, and fancying himself a 
mau of most pacific disposition, whilst in reality he is ever ready for a 
duel,—complete the dramatis persone. Although D'Havrecourt has at- 
tained the ripe age of fifty, he still knows how tosympathise with youth, 
to wuderstand its tastes and excuse its follies ; and Movillez is one of the 
hopetuls whom he not unfrequently favours with his society and bsnefits 
by his advice. 

The day after the bail, Marsanne’s hunting-party tales place. A wild- 
bour is killed. and poor Movillez, who has joined the chase in hopes of 
distinguishing himself before the eyes of a fair Euglish amazon, meets 
with numerous disasters, principally occasioned by his bad horsemau- 
ship, but which his indomitable couceit preveuts bis taking much to heart. 
A week later we find him dining at the Café de Paris, iu company with 
D’Havrecourt, and listening to sundry narratives of remarkable single 
combats which the old fire-eater liad witnessed, heard of, or shared in.— 
Dessert is on table, when these bellicose reminiscences are interrupted 
by the arrival of Kersent. 


*** Allow me to enjoy your society,’ said the new comer, “ until the ar- | 


rival of Marsanue, who is behind his time, as usual.’ 
“* With great pleasure,’ replied the Major cordially. 
take ?’ 
“*Nothing: [should spoil my dinner. Well! young man,’ continued 
Kersent, addressing himself to Movillez, ‘so we are getting on in the 


world, conquering a position, becoming alion ot the very first water.— | 


The Journal des Chasses talks of nothing but your exploits at the Ram- 
bouillet hunt! 
*“* Tow sot’ cried Movilliz, greatly surprised. 


Yes, in the account of the day's sport it cites the elegant, the coura- 
gevus, the dauntless Movillez as first in at the death. Two pages about 
you, neither more nor less, in the style of the passage of the Khine by de- 
funct Boileau,’ 

‘I did not deserve such praise. 
paper.’ 

“* You cannot do less.’ 

‘Read the article twice,’ said D'Havrecourt, who had listened atten- 
tively to Kersent’s words. ‘You know me for a man of peaceable tem- 
per and disposition, an evemy, both by nature and habit, of all violence. 
Well, | read that article to-day, and it seemed to me that under tae form 
ot praise it concealed a tendency to satire. I hesitated to tell you of it, 
but since avother bas started the hare, you suall have my candid opiviou 
on the subject. We must not allow the press to take liberties with us;a 
mau of the world should be extremely severe with those who dare to 
turn his private lite into ridicule. Read the article attentively, and if 
you are of opinion the affair should be followed up, which in my con- 
science [think it ought to be, why, then,’ concladed the Major martial- 
ly, ‘you may reckon on my services.’ 

_ “* Pardleu! D’Havrecourt,’ cried Kersent gaily, ‘you won't succeed 
In setting us by the ears.’ , 

“*Wiat! the article isyours?’ exclaimed the two diners. 

“*Mine. Your astonisument does not indicate a very flattering esti- 
mato of my literary capacity. Yes, my friends! 1 mean to make myself 
4 position, t aspire to become a legislator, and by way of getting my hand 
in, | write fur the Journal des Chasses. Blectors like to tind in their can- 
didate a man of letters, rich in the honours of pica and long primer. So 
i flatter the elective weakness; I sacrifice to the parliamentary calf. Ah! 
only let me get into the Chamber,’ continued Kersent, in the tone of a 
future tribune, ‘and you shall see me take up a solid position. My plans 
are formed. Once in the Chamber, | defend the partridge, L plead for 
the rabbit, I declare myself the champion of fur and { ather. Find a 
college of electors intelligent enough to return ine, and you sliall have a 

ame law worthy of Solon. It is already framed in my lead. Death 

: une poacher, death for the snare-setter: the philanthropical systen: of 
the Committee of Public Salvation! With such a law, you would soon 
ase prodigious results. * * * * * But [arrived only this morning 
from Pleasy, with Marsanne, and we set out again to-morrow for the for- 
est of ¢ ‘rleans. His hunting equipage has preceded us. Any fresh scan- 
dal here 1 Are you successfal with Lady Emilia? Sapristie! if she 
does not look favourably on you after your exploits of last week, her 
beart must be granite.’ 4 

‘** Perhaps; muttered Movillez with an air of consummate coxcombry. 


Henceforward, I will take the 


ted 


will question you no further. 
ing? where is he?’ 
oe } b4 i 
: ts I know a thing or to about him; and bye the bye, I will tell you wiat 
now. You may be able to help me in iny researches.’ 


seay 


{am all ears,’ said Kersent. ‘Ab! there you are, Marsanne! three 


And Vassigny, how is he? what is he do- 


quarters of an hour late, that’s all: if Lhavean indigestion, | shall know | 


whom tothank. But hush! Movillez is about te unfold the mysteries of 
Vassigny. ; 

Marsanue, who had just arrived, nodded to his friends, aud lent his at- 
tention to Movillez, who began us follows: 


ae " av wd ? b 
L have given up the new sysiem of horsemanship, and devote my- 


selt entirely to the equitation of the race-course; [ am resoived to make | 


a brilliant appearance next spring upon the turf of Versailles 
day t take asweating in the Bois de Boulogne, Ai 
Fiatmman the jockey, who meets me at nine in the morning at the corner 
ot the Allee de M wrigny. I leave my house, therefore, at h ilf-past eight 
and proceed to my appointment by the Rue de la Pepiuiere and ‘the 
Rue-de Miromesnil. Several days together I met Vassigny at that un- 
asual hoor, in that out-of-the- way quarter, and saw him Bd a small 
house, No. 17, in the Rue Miromesuil, where it is Impossible any acquaiut- 
auce ot his can live. This very morning [ saw him again a I pr 
mined to solve the riddle. I sauutered up and down the street, and 
thank eaven | my patience wus not put to a very severe trial, A littl ; 
blue hackney coach, of mysterious aspect, with the blinds down turne d 
out of the Rue Verte, and ‘st ypped at No. 17.) The conch-door op 

lady tripped down the steps with the rapidity of a frightened doe and 
darted into the house. ‘ > we 
me ant, she wore a dark-coloured morning dt 
smpenetrabl to the eye, fell from her velvet hat. But there was such an 
aristocratic wir about her, snch a high-bred uimosphere environed her 


Every 
under the guidance of 


1) > . 
[inpossible te say who it was. Her figure was 


that L would wacer ny bead it 
drive 7 

ver had resumed his seat, and 1 was Venting execrattion on b aCcK ! 
ve.l,on the pay 


hich the lady bal drop ved. 


was some duchess or marchioness. The 
Veils om” 1 5 
's, when the god of 5 Aidal came to my aid. ip? 


‘ont at my feet, a little purse w In a sex 


ted upon a lady gracefully | [ had picked it up, thrast itin my pocket, and ran away lik 
yith M. de Kersent. It was | the police at his heels. As to the purse.’ coutinued Movillez, producing 
of gallant memory, faith- | a small purse of plain green silk network,‘ here itis. Let us see if you 
then in the flower of her | can guess its owner; for my part IL have noteven a suspicion.’ 


‘What will you | 


she perhaps is very signiticant; bat 1 know your discretion, and | 


| of blood, 


ened, a| 


an odious black veil, | 


‘« The purse, curiously examined by Kersent and D’ Havrecourt, at last 
came into the hands of Marsanne. He looked at it for a few moments, 
and then with a severe @xpression of countenance, addressed Movillez: 

“You are young, Monsieur de Movillez,’ he said ; ‘allow me to tell 
you how a well-bread man, a man of delicacy, would have acted under 
He would have given the money to the poor and 
I will do for you what you should have 


“ And approaching the fireplace, Marsanne dropped the purse upon 
There was something 
noble and sulemu in the action of the Couant’s; the blood of the French 
chevaliers, those loyal subjects of beauty, had beew stirred in the veins of 
their descendant by the recital of this blamable act of curiosity. Marsanne 
continued : 

« * Allow me to tell you, sit, that the men of your generation, accus- 
tomed to live with courtezans, and to seck venal and ready-made loves, 
are ignorant of what is due to women because they are women. None 
make more allowance than I do for the the levities of youth. But what 
I blame is, thatin utter wantonness, and for the gratification of an idle 
curiosity, you lilt the curtain shrouding a secret, and pour out misery and 
desolation upon a poor woman, more deserving, perhaps, of censure than 
of utter condemnation. Be not more severe than a husband,—you, a 
young man, liable to profit by such errors; and remember that a true 
geutleman will respect women even in their weaknesses. Weigh my 
_ words, M. de Movillez; you will not be offended at my frankness.’ ” 

A few hours alter this scene, the Countess de Marsaune, alone in her 
| boudoir, and busy with her embroidering frame, receives a visit from her 
{husband. Just returned from one hunting-party, and about to startupon 

another, the incorrigible sportsman is seized with remorse at the solitude 
| to which his wife is condemued, and, touched by her resignation to a lone- 
ly and cheerless existence, he generously resolves to sacrifice his owu 
| pleasures to her happiness. He proposes that they should go to Italy, 
| and pass the winter at Florence or Naples, where ke trusts to wean him- 
‘self from the chase and acquire a taste for domestic enjoyments. The 





| Countess refuses to take advantage of the generous impulse, professes her with a dignified wave of the han 





| 


pane 





ea thief with greedy curiusity os well as [ do, can you think that it will be satiefied with 


a frivolous pretext, and will not strive, by cruel investigation, pie 
trate our secret? No, sir! to-day a duel would leave too large a field for 
conjecture; our meeting must be prepared long beforehand. In this 
night of agony I have calculated every thing: the interests of my ven- 
geance, the interests of my honour, the interests of a woman whom I still 
10ve.’ 

““* The Count’s voice quivered as he pronounced these last words, and @ 
scalding tear coursed down his cheek. ; 

** Your wishes are orders for me,’ said Vassigny. 

_ “* You shall give mie your word of honour,’ continued the Count, ‘ that 
from this moment you will see Madame de Marsanne nomore. Then, re- 
suming a gay life, you shall make a parade of some intrigue, either in so- 
ciety or behind the scenes of a theatre, which, by misleading suspicion, 
will enable us to have the meeting you must desire as much as myself.’ 

“ Vassigny reflected for a few moments, and replied in a firm tone— 

“* Monsieur le Compte,’ he said, ‘I have long known you for one of 
those men with whom honour stands before every thing; and from the 
very first day I made, 2s now, the sacrifice of my life. But I am not 
bound to do more; and if I subscribe to your demand, I have a right also 
to stipulate a condition.’ 

“*You!’ exclaimed Marsanne, with repressed fary. 

“«Yes, 1!’ repeated Vassigny, with indescribable energy: ‘my honour 
and my heart render it my imperious duty. Pledge me your word asa 
gentleman, that for every one, even for Madame de Marsanne, the real 
cause of our duel shall remain an impenetrable secret, and I at once ad- 
here to all your conditions.’ 

‘You love her, then, very dearly,”..... 
bitter Jaagh. 

“* Enough to sacrifice my life, my honour, even my love, to her re- 

ose.” 

“After a few instants of silence, the Count again spoke in a grave 
voice : 

““¢ You do your duty asa man of honour, sir, as I have done mine; and 
[ now pledge you my word that for every one, even for Madame de Mar- 
sanne, the cause of our duel shall remain a profound secret.’ 

“*¢On your day, at your hour, I am ready,’ said Vasssigny. 

“*] thank-you sir; depend on my words, as I depend on yours.’ And 

d to his adversary, Marsanne left the 


. said the Count, with a 


| sincere friendship for her husband, but avows that her love for him has reom.” 


| Hed, driven from her heart by sutfering and neglect. 


her bedroom was ready for her reception. Then she added: 
“*T have looked every where for the purse of Madame la Comtesse, 
but it is no where to be found.’ 
| “At these words, Marsanne’s countenance assumed a singular paleness, 
and it was all he could do to master his emotion and say to his wile: 
| “* You have lost your purse ?’ 


“« Yes,’ replied the Countess, unobservant of her husband's agitation ; | 


‘or, rather, | have mislaid it in some corner.’ 
“¢1t was doubtless of value?’ 
| “*Oh! by no means. A little green silk purse, my own work, and 
nearly empty.’ 
| Phe Count remained motionless, like a man struck by a thunder- 
bolt. 


ing short and quick, and not knowing what he asked. 

““1 thought you just said you were going to Orleans,’ replied the 
Countess. 

“*] shall visit Plessy on my return.’ 

“*Then kiss my little godson Henriot. 
j teturn as soon as possible.’ 

‘* Mursanne raised the Countess’s hand to his lips, and left the boudoir; 
but he staggered like a drunken man, and was obliged to support himsel! 
vy the bauuister in order to reach his room. 

“Towards the middle of that night, a belated passenger through the 
Rue d’Anjou would have wituessed a curious spectacle. Although the 


{ 
Much pleasure to you; and 


This violent ac :ne had exhausted Vassigny’s fortitude; the Count gone, 


“At this moment Madame de Marsanne’s maid came to tell her that | he sank into au arm-chair, covered his face with his hands, and wept like 


a child. 
Some weeks have elapsed and the characters of the tale are assembled 


'at a theatre: Marsanne, his wife, and Kersent in a,box—Movillez and 


D’ Havrecourt in stalls—Mademoiselle Francine on the stage. Vassigny, 
in one of the proscenium boxes, has no eyes or ears but for the actress. 


| He has kept bis word to Marsanne, and Paris rings with the scandal of 


| 


, . 4 » » . } 
““¢ You have no commissions for Plessy?’ he a last articulated, breath- | 


cold was intense, a window was wide open, and by the light of a lamp a | 


inan Was to be seen leaning upon the balustrade. From time to time, 
deep-drawn sobs of rage aud despuir burat from his breast, aud he violent 
ly pressed his head between his hands, as if to prevent it from splitting. 
This man'was the Count de Marsanne. 

“ The following morning a hackney coach, containing a lady closely 
veiled, had scarcely turned frem the Rue Miromesnil into the Rue Verte, 
} When a man, who for some time previously had paced to and fro, muftled 
| in a large cloak, paused at No. 17 in the former street, dropped the folds 


viously concealed his face. 
mained motionless beside the door whence the coach had driven. From 
his extreme paleness, and the gloomy immobility of his features, he might 
have been taken fur a statue of stone. 
* The backney-coach was scarcely out of sight, when Vassigny appear- 
ed at the deor of No. 17. 
he extended his hand and seized Vassigny by .the arm. 

“* Will M. de Vassiguy,’ he said, ‘honour me witha moment’s inter- 
view |’ 


took possession of Vassigny. 
“*Sir” . . . « he stammered,‘I know not. . 





the street; will you be good enough to conduct me to your house.’ 
“* Really 1 know not what you mean.’ j 


| you must hear. Be so kind us to lead the way.’ 


| 
| 


his attachmentto Francine. She is the Chien d' Alcibiades. Strictly hon- 
vurable in the observance of his promise, he has neither seen nor written 
to Madame de Marsanne since the day of his terrible interview with her 
husband. Self-denial has not been exercised with impanity. In a few 
weeks, ten years have passed over the head of the unhappy Gaston de 
Vassigny. His brow is farrowed, his temper soured, aad his amazed 
friends attribute these sad changes to his insane passion for the worthless 
Francine. He plays high; it is to supply the wants of his extravagant 
mistress. At the club, Marsanne is his usual antagonist, and always wins. 
Vassigny loses his temper with his money, and says harsh things to the 
Count, who bears them with exemplary patience, for the hour of his re- 
venge is not vet come. But if Vassigny is supremely wretched, Amelie 
de Marsauue is not lessso. She too, within a few weeks, has changed so 
us to be scarcely recoguisable ; and on her wan and pallid countenance the 
outward and visible signs ofa breaking heart are unmistakable stamped. 
in vain has she striven to learn the reason of Vassigny’s sudden and nnac- 
countable estrangement. Hesteadily avoidsher Sle sees him im public, 
ustentatiously displaying his disgraceful déatson with a low actress, in bis 
attendance at her performances, galloping on the Champs Elysees beside 
the carriage he has given her. She catches the inuendvs of bis acquaint- 
auce, sneering at or pitying his infataation. At the theatre, ou the night 
in question, she is agonised by the malicious jest of little Movillez, 
who pitilessly ridicules Vassigny’s absurd and ignoble pussion. Early 
tlie next morning Vassigny reecives oue of Kersent’s cards, with a request 
written upon it fur an immediate visit. Supposing his friends to have bad 
a quarrel, aud to need kis services, he hurries to bis house. Kersent, who 
is soundly sleeping, abuses his visitor for arousing him, declares be has sent 


| no message, and disavows the handwriting on the card. Just then the 


of his mantle, aad took off a pair of huge green spectacles that had pre- | nt et it a 
The Count de Marsanue, for he it was, re- | a0 adjoining apartment to speak to the Viscount de Vassigny. 


j 
| 
} 
i 


Ou beholdiag Lim, tue Count’s eyes sparkled, | 


| 


? 


; 


servant enters and aanounces the arrival of a veiled lady, who waits in 


With pensive and care-laden brow; Gaston left his friend’s room, and 
entered that in which the lady waited. But on the threshold he paused, 
and a deep flush overspread his countenance. He beheld Madame de 
Marsanue, 

It was indeed the Countess, who, in contempt of propriety, and half- 
crazed with saffering, had resolved to hear her sentence from Vassigny’s 
own lips. In vein’she had writen to him—her letters remained unan- 
swered; in vain she had neglected no means of seeing him—her endea- 


“Don Juan, dragged towards the abyss by the statue of the Comman- ' vour had invariably been fruitless. Her heart tora by such ingratitude, 
ditore, cannot have experienced such a feeling of terror as at that moment and by the scandalous passion Vassigny paraded for Mademoiselle Fran- 


cine, she had not hesitated to seek an interview in the house of her hus- 
band’s cousin. In the sad conversation that ensued, the most touching ap- 


«Task an interview, sir, said the Count, with sinister calmness; “ [ | peal that tendernessand suffering could inspire was addressed by the Goun- 
have grave matters to discuss with you; we should not be at oar ease in , tess de Marsanne to Vassiguy. 


Sut he was able to impose cilence on the 
passion that devoured him. 
Divided between his love and the respect due to his plighted word, the 


bled cruelly ; but he triumphed over himself. Words full of the coldest 


“I repeat, M. de Vassigny, that I have things to say which none but | two most violent seutiments that find place in man’s bosom, Gaston’s heart 


“*My house, as you know, is in the Rue de Provence,’ said Vassigny, | Teasons issued from hie lips; he had sufficent strength to break for ever 


| with a constrained air. ‘I shall be happy to receive you there.’ 
“«* Let us go,’ said the Count. 


his legs bent under him as he ascended the stairs. 
‘A servant introdaced the two men into an elegant drawing-room. 


eyes. 
criminal awaiting sentence of death. 

“ «You have seen Madame de Marsanne this morning, 
with strange solemnity. # 

**¢ Madame de Marsanne!..... 
ken!’ cried Vassigny. 
his features, fully confirmed the Count’s words. 

“*You bave seen Madame de Marsanne this morning,’ repeated the 
Count. ‘1 know, sir, that as a man of honour, you are incapable of be- 


, 





word.’ 


) 


| 
} 


said the husband, | the most gloomy despair. 


But his tone of voice, and the wild expression of | 


the tie that bound him to the Countess. These cruel words did not fall 
of their etfect: Madame de Marsanne believed that she had honoured with 


“They waiked ii: the direction of the Rue de Provence. By the time | hertenderness one unable to appreciate its value, and incapable of a gen- 
he arrived there, Vassigny’s emotion had attained the highest pitch, and | €rous sacrifice. 


“«*M.ade Vassigny’ she said, ‘you are a heart/ess man!” 
Such was the phrase that terminated this melancholy interview. The 


“ There was a moment of terrible silence: Marsanne seemed to have | heart of Marsanne was broken, but a guilty love had for ever left it. 
shaken off his gloomy despair: inflexible resolution was legible in his | , 
Vassigny, on the contrary, appeared exhausted and overcome, a | sent’s chamber; but his face was livid, and he could scarcely drag himself 


Some moments after the close of this scene, Vassigny re-entered Ker- 


Without a word, he sauk upon « chair and remained plunged in 
Kersent’s countenance, usually so joyous, liad 
He had examined the writing on the 


along. 


assumed an expression of anguish. 


In Heaven’s name, you are mista-| card, and he could not conceal from himself that he knew the hand. The 


scene at the theatre the previous evening, came back to his memory; he 


remombered the strange melancholy of bis cousin, ber conf+sion when 


| she returned him the card-case she had asked to look at; and from all 


traying a lady’s sceret; but I prefer the evidence of my eyes even to your | 


| “* Well, sir, my life is yours—take it!” cried Vassigny, casting towards | 


| heaven a glance of rage and despair. 
for a brief space, and then resumed. 

“¢ Listen to me, M. de Vassigny, ‘ The lawauthorized me to assassinate 
you, but that is not a gentleman’s revenge. 
me to have my dishouour certified by acommissary of police, and to drag 
you before the tribunals for condemnation—to six months’ imprisonment 
and a few thousand francs’ damages!—Mockery !! My instinct of honour 
) rejected such an alternative. An honourable man revenges himself of an 
outrage by meeting his offender bare-breasted, and with equal weapons. 
You think as I do, sir?’ 

“* Your seconds, your time, your aris?’ cried Vassigny, all his courage 
revived by this appeal to the point of honour. is 7 
_ “* Patience, sir—patience. The time will come when we shall meet 
face to face; but the hour of that mortal combat has not yet tolled.’ 

“*T wait yonr orders; from this day forward I am ready.’ 

““*T expected no less, sir, from your courage.” 

‘«There was a pause, aud then Marsanne continued. 

“+ Whatever be the issue of our duel,’ he said, ‘you have poisoned my 
life, heaped wwisery and bitterness upon the rest of my days. I believe 
you capable of appreciating what Lam about to demand. Yesterday, sir, 
when 1 became aware of my dishonour, my first thought was a thouglit 

l Then lL examined my own conscience—a cruel and painutul 
examination, for [ was compelled to own that if Madame de Marsanne had 
betrayed me, she was not alone to blame. I searched the innermost re- 


Marsanne gazed at the young man 


| cesses of my heart, and [ felt that this woman, abandoned by het 
} band, had at least the excuses of unhappiness and neglect. I thought of 
| ny poor child, wLose mother’s name | should tarnish, and my thirst 0 
| ven eance yielded to t] se all-powe ful considerations, Houout reg ‘, 
| s r, that 1 should take your life, or you mi but it demands ill n t 
j (taper itively that the « use of the duel sho ld remain unknown.’ 

: “<A pretext 18 easily found: a qua rel u tu ( I i sul 
| fice. 
} “* What, sir!’ r plied Marsanne, ‘ you, who know the world and its 





‘The law further authorised | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


these things combined, he coucluded that a fatal secret weighed apo 
two beings whom he cherished with equal tenderness. Qa beholding 
Vassigny’s profound consternation, the sportsman heaved a sigh of deep 
distress. 

“*My dear friend,’ he said to Gaston, ‘a misfortune threatens you : 
open your heart to me, I conjure you, in the name of our old friendship.” 

“* Vassigny made no reply. . 

“*Hear me, Gaston; you know me well enough to be certain that no 
idle curiosity impels me. Perhaps I can serve you. If] may believe the 
sud presentiment that fills my heart, you sufler not alone, and the poor 
woman that suffers with you hasa right to all my sympathy, For she wh» 
has just left this house, is———’ A-wis 

“ Vassigny sprang to his leet, placed his hand over his friend’s mouth. 
‘No, no! he exclaimed, ‘the fatel secret shall die with me. Then, with- 
out another werd, he sat down at a table, and with a trembling han d tra- 
ced the fullowing lines: 

“ «Monsieur le Comte, there are tortures which human strength cannot 
For mercy’s sake, let us terminate this sad affair as soon as may 
I shall pass the night 


endure 1 
be, or | will not answer for keeping my promise, 
af the club.’ ? 

“ This letter was addressed : ‘Monsieur le Comte de Marsanne.’’ 

At the club, the husband aad the lover meet and play high. Vassigny 
atlvcts anger, shuflles the cards offensively, and bints 
A challenge in the natural result. Late upoa 


loses as usu ; 


suspicions of foul piay. 
] 3 


lthe following night, we find Kersent pacing the Boulevard ia despond- 


ent mood, accompanied by D’tHavrecourt ; who has acted as one of Mar- 
sanne’s seconds in the inevitable duel. They discuss the melancholy 
vent of Vorsigny’s death, which has occurred that evening, a few hours 
ifter his adversary’s ball had pierced his breast. Vassigny had fired in 
the air 
“ «The more reflect on it,’ said D’Havrecourt, ‘ the more convinced 
iar that the unworthy affection of which V wssigny made a p irade, Was 


mly a feigned sentiment, a mock passion thrown asa blind to the indis- 
eet cnriusity of the world, to mask a devoted thoagh perhaps, a guilty 
‘To you, who loved bim as a brother, and to yeu aloue, i may di- 
ize an episode of this fatal drama. This it is. Vassigny was still 
tretched upon the grasa; the surgeun, after vainly endeayuuring to ex- 


ote * 
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tract the bullet put up his iustruments, with a countenance that left me 
no hope. pinguy had led away Marsanue ; Navailles and Lord Howley 
had gone off in haste, one to have every thing prepared at Vassigny’s 
house, the other to summon the first Dp tay ve I was alone with the 
wounded man. His senses returned ; he opened his eyes, and I saw by 
the expression of his agonised features that he wished to speak to me. 
I knelt beside him. He raised his left hand, and in a feeble voice asked 
me to unfasten his shirt-sleeve. lIobeyed. His wrist was encircled by a 
small bracelet of hair, so tightly fastened to the arm, that to get it off, I 
had to cut thetress. ‘D’Havrecourt,’ said he, faintly, ‘that bracelet 
was only to quit me with life; I confide it to your honour ; swear to an- 
nihilate it the instant you get home.’ I made the required vow, and 
from that moment he spoke not a word. On reaching home my first 
care was to fulfil my pron:ise, by burning the bracelet. It was com- 
posed of a tress of fair hair, and the hair of that Francine is black. And it 
was secured by a gold plate, upon which were engraved an A and a G in- 
tertwined withthe words‘ 14 Octuber 1840.” 

“«@Qh! say no more, my dear friend,” cried Kersent, interrupting the 
Major, ‘Alas! I have too much reason to believe that there are now 
upon this earth two beings infinitely more to be pited than Vassigny. 
He, at least, kas found in death oblivion of his sorrow ; but they sur- 
vive for misery and tears.’ ”” 

None, save Kersent and D’Havrecourt, suspect the true cause of the 
duel ; they are men of honour, and the secret is safe with them. For 
once, the inquisitive and scandal-loving Parisian world has been put upou 
a wrong sceut. The Count’s precautions and Va-signy’s sufferings have 
not been thrown away. The Countess’s reputation is saved—the honour 
of the de Marsannes remains unblemished. ; 
Re my Francine has been made unwittingly to play the Dog of Alci- 

es. 

An epilogue in shape of aletter from Kersent, dated a year later, from 
the bivouac of Bab-el-Qued, closes this tragical and Well-told tale. Itin- 
forms D’Havrecourt and the reader of the death of the Count de Mar- 
sanne and his erring and anhappy wile. The latter had died some months 
previously, of a malady broughi on by grief. The Count met his fate by 
a Bedouin bullet in the deserts of Algeria. Kersent, whom affection 
and compassion had prompted to accompany his cousin in his last cam- 

aign, found upon the breast of the dead officer a locket enclosing a 
ragment of paper, the legacy of Madame de Marsaune to her husband. 
It contained the avowal of a fault and a prayer for pardon. 
i 


POETS AND FLOWERS. 


The former paper on this subject was confined almost exclusively to 
our oldest poets: the present selection will be taken from recent and ex- 
isting writers; and in pursuing our researches, we cannot but be struck 
by the endlessdiversity of ideas and reflections to which the brilliant 
succession of floral tribes conduces. Johnson tells us, in his sententious 
style, that “there is something inexpressibly pleasing in the annual re- 
novation of the world, and the new display of the treasures of nature.— 
The cold aud darkness of winter, with the naked deformity of every ob- 
ject on which we turn our eyes, make us rejoice at the succeeding season, 
as well for what we have escaped, as for what we may evjoy ; and every 
budding flower which a warm situation brings early to our view, is con- 
sidered by us as a messenger to notify the approach of more joyous day.” 
Cowper says— 








“That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inburn inextinguisliable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts, the best he may. 

The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass the brick-wall bounde, 
To range the fields, aud treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct; overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And watered duly. There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there ; 

Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 

The country, with what ardour he coutrives 

A peep at nature when he can no more.” 


The poet truly calls the love of nature—of flowers—a “ burning in- 
stinct;’ for although, in many instances, it is stified and concealed beneath 
the husk of gainful pursuits, yet in a thousaud others it isa glad and beau- 
tifal source of enjoyment. The ~ long green box of mignionette,” as 
described by Tennyson, cheers the lone dweller in many a close and 
gloomy alley; its odorous companionship recalling the memory of days 
passed where fields were green aud skies were blue. The writer just 
quoted observes that 
“ the dull 
See no divinity in grass.’’ 





Bat all are not dull; and the verdant turf refreshes the eyes and soothes 
the feet of thousands, to whose last resting-place it will one day afford a 
perennial covering. 
One of Tennysou’s most beautiful poems, “The May Queen,” contains 

a vivid manifestation of the influence of flowers. The dying girl la- 
ments— 

“There's not a flower on all the hills; the frost is on the pane ; 

I only wish to live until the snow-drops come again: 

I wish the snow would melt, and the suncome out on high; 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die.” 


Although not remarkable for extraordinary beauty, we think highly of 
the first flowers of the seasou, and prize them above some of the more 
gaudy varieties that come after: their early advent is, in fact, the only 
claim to notice of many that otherwise would be disregarded. Thus 
Wordsworth tells us of the celandine, that it 


“comes 

Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales aboutthe sun, 

When we've little warmth, or none.” 








In another place he observes— 


‘‘ Birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramours.” 


And elsewhere, ia a beautifally philosophical and poetical spirit de 
clares. 

“ And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes,” 


According to an old writer, “ the cultivation of flowers is, of all the 
amusements of mankind, the one to be selected and approved as the 
most innocent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of injury and annoy- 
ance to otuers. The employment is not only conducive to health and 
peace of mind, but probably more goodwill has arisen, and friendships 
been founded, by the intercourse and communication connected with 
this pursuit, than from any other whatsoever. The pleasures the ecsta- 
cies of the horticulturists, are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a 
shade, becomes his triumph, which, though often obtained by chance, 
are secured alone by morning care, by evening caution, and the vigilance 
of days ; an employ which, in its various grades, excludes neither the 
opulent nor the indigent ; and teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emulation, without contention or ill-will.” 

Mrs. Barbauld has some pleasing lines to the same effect :— 


“ Flowers, the sole luxury that nature knew, 
In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew. 
To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned ; 
The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind; 
The tougher yew repels invading foes; 
And thetall pine for future navies grows ; 
But this soft family, to cares unknown, 
Were born for pleasure 1nd delight alone. 
Gay without tuil, and lovely withoutart, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart.”’ 
Flowers have a language nutural and conventional ; with the former, they 
announce the passage of seasons and the flight of hours ; the latter is best 
understood in the sunny East. ‘There the lover selects his floral messen- 
gers, and sends to his mistress a graceful compliment, an earnest assurance 
of constancy, a warning, or a doubt; a thousand emotiuns may be con- 
veyed by the mute ministers, a thousand similes found in their forms 
and hues. With what grace Moore gives utterauce to Nourmahal’s im- 
patient desire fora wreath in“ The Feast of Roses :” 
* Anemones and seasof gold, 
And new-blown lilies of the river, 
And those sweet flow’re*s, that unfuld 
Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver, 
The tube-rese, with her silvery light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 


Itis not without success that | 
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Is called the mistress of the night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes cut when the sun's away ; 
Amaranths such as crown the maids 
That wander through Zamara’s shades ; 
And the white mcon-flower, as it shows 
On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 
Scenting her clove-trees in the gale ; 
In short, all flow’rets and all plants, 
From the divine Aurita tree, 
That blesses Heaven’s inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil-tuft that waves 
Its fragraut blossom over graves, 
And to the humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessiy are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead.”’ 
. _ The pedestrian tourist, while wandering over the land in search of the 
| Picturesque in landscape scenery, or time hallowed ruins, well knows 


: the pleasure derived from the sight of bowers clustering round the springs, 
; that as they ran— 








{ “ preach 
} A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds,” 
near adusty road ; fringing the little water courses on some steep hill-side, 
or relieving the cool gloom of wooded alleys. The writer of the present 
article well remembers his first view of Scotland. He had walked 
| through the wildest sceues of Northumberland, and after a halt on the 
| fatal field of Chevy, toiled up the long ascent of the Carter Fell to the 
highestsummits ofthe Cheviots. Fromthis point the view is most im- 
pressive ; hill upon hill stretching away for miles, until lost in the blue 
| and distant mountains, and covered as thickly with heather and gowans, 
as to resemble broad rolling ocean waves of purple and gold. It was a 
sight, once seen, uever to be forgotten ; that lett no doubt on the mind 
with respect to its influence asa source of poetic inspiration. It was no 
longer difficultto sympathise with Burn’s enthusiasm on the subject of 
heather, or to appreciate the beauty of such lines as those by Mrs. 
Grant :— 


} 
{ 
‘ 


“ Flower of the wild! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain side, 
Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 
Nor garden’s artful varied pride, 
With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer.” 
And Scott, describing Marmion’s prospect from Blackford Hill -— 


“On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed, 
It gieamed a purple amethyst.” 
Scott is known to have painted from the life; he did not introduce flow- 
ers for mere effect, unless they were to be found in the localities he de- 
scribed. The scene on the shores of Loch Katrine afforded free scope to 
his pen :— 
“ Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child ; 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn aud hazel mingled there, 
The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove avd nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride.” 


Dreary, indeed, is the land to which nature has denied flowers; the arid 
deserts of the torrid zone are not altogether deprived of their presence ; 
and even amid the ice and snow of the polar regions, we find them strug- 
gling into existence—asserting, as it were, their right to beautify and 
adorn, though ever so humbly. The fuchsia and clematis grow in abun- 
dance in the forests of New Zealand; with the latter, the native girls 
braid their hair on festive occasions. The gorgeousness of flowers in 
tropical climates is scarcely to be imagined by the inhabitants of coun- 
tries farther from the sun. The rock lily of New South Wales grows toa 
height of thirty feet, crowned by a profusion of brilliant scarlet flowers. 
How different this from the 





“fair lily, faint with weeping, 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping !”’ 
Or the water lily, as described by Mrs. Hemans— 
—— ‘the naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 


That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.” 





Hood, who in some of his lyrics so much resembles the moral teaching 
of Herrick, says— 
“ The lily is all in white, like a saint, 

And so is no mate tor me; 

And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with a blush, 

She is of such low degree. 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 

And the baron’s betrothed to the bee ; 

But I will plight with the dainty rose, 

For fairest of all is she.” 


And with what a Shakspearean spirit and beauty does he represent the 
fairies supplicating grim Saturn to spare their lives, urging their atten- 
tions to 
“ The widowed primrose weeping to the moon, 

And saffron crocus, in whose chalice bright 

A coollibation, hoarded for the noon, 

Is kept; and she that purifies the light, 

The virgin lily, faithful to her white, 

Whereon Eve wept in Eden for her shame ; 

And the most dainty rose, Aurora’s spright, 

Our every godchild, by whatever name— 

Spare us our lives, for we did nurse the same !” 


Of all the poets, Keats appears to be the most imbued with the floral feel- 
ing: flowersare so equisitely blended with his subjects, that it seems 
like sacrilege to disturb their harmonious proportions by the singling out 
of fragments. ‘‘ The poetry of earth,” he tells us, “is never dead.” 





‘T was light-hearted, 

And many pleasures to my vision started ; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posy 

Of luxuries bright, milky, soft, and rosy. 

A bush of May-flowers with the bees about them ; 

Ah! sure no tasteful nook could be without them! 

And let a lush laburnum oversweep them, 

And let long grass grow round their roots, to keep them 
Moist. cool, and green; and shade the violets, 

That they may bind the moss in leafy nets.” 


Lilies have always been considered as emblematic of purity and humili- 
ty. Ben Jenson says delicately of one of his characters, that she 





“ looks as lilies do, 
That were this morning blown.” 


And a living authoress, Mrs. Robert Browning, writes in one of her son- 
nets, “‘a thought lay like a flower upon mine heart ;” an expression of as 
much truth as beauty. In another place she introduces to oar notice 





“lilies white, prepared to touch 
The whitest thought, nor soil it much ;” 


and elsewhere sets before us the following “ Lesson from the Gorse :’— 


“ Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms! 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms? 
Ye, whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill, 
Tokens to the wintry earth, that beauty liveth still !"’ 


Her lament of the flower-spirits on the banishment of Adam and Eve 
from the garden of Eden, is a most harmonious strain of mournfal mu- 
gic :— 
“ We linger, we linger, 
The last of the throng! 
Like the tones ofa singer 
Who loves his own song 
We are spirit-aromas - 
Of blossom and bloom; 
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We call your thoughts home, as 
Ye breathe our perfume; 
To the amaranth’s spleudour 
A tire on the slopes ; 
To the lily-bells tender, ‘ 
And gray heliotropes ! 
- 


To the rose in the bower-place, 
That dripped o’er you sleeping ; 
To the as ‘hodel flower-place, 
Ye walked ankle-deep in! 
We pluck at your raiment, 
We stroke down your hair, 
We faint in our lament, 
And pine into air.” 


It wouid be easy to fill a volume with all that poets have written con 
ceruing flowers; the harvest is, in fact, so abundant, as to render the task 
of selection one of some difficulty. Flowers are associated with the lofti- 
est and with the humblest names: for the roses to decorate a single sup- 
per, Cleopatra paid L.200._ Such was the lavishness with which the Ro- 
maus indulged their taste for flowers, that sumptuary laws were enacted 
to restrainit. Verres, when governor of Sicily, made the tour of the- 
island reclining on a couch of roses, shaded by festoons of choicer flow- 
ers. The horticultural history of a people would perhaps form an inter- 
resting index to their civil and political history. Herbs and the commoner 
flowers would be at first inrequest; but with increase of wealth, and ae- 
quisitions of conquest, costly exotics would be cultivated, and nature dis 
torted to suit the freaks of fashion. Thereis much ia the history of the 
past to make us say with the poet— 


“ Despise not thou the wildflower! Small it seems, 
And of neglected growth, and its light bells 
Hang carelessly on every passing gale: 
Yetit is finely wrought, and colours there 
Might shame the Tyrian purple; and it bears 
Marks of a care eternal and divine. 
Duly the dews descend to give it food ; 
The sun revives it drooping, and the showers 
Add to its beauty; and the airs of heaven 
Are round it for delight.” 

—— 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
NO. If. THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR SEEING THE DEVIL, 


Miss Lucy, who had listened with great interest and attention to 
Richardson’s story of Judge Beler’s Ghost, pronounced it beautiful!” 

“Oh, Mr. Stephen,” she said, “that is a charming tale! There is 
nothing in natur I am so fond of as a good ghost story ; it is so exciting: 
although I don’t just altogether like to hear them too late at night, 
neither before guing to bed, for they are apt to keep one awake or set 
one a-dreaming. Tat part of it where the judge rises from the lake, a 
cantering on his mare, and never going a-head, like a rocking-horse, is 
gtand ; and so is that part where the people on the raft first see that itis 
nota living being, but a ghost or a dead human, and suddenly stop row- 
ing, and stare aud stare at him with all their eyes, until he slowly sinks 
out of sight for ever! Whata picture that would make if there was any 
one that could take it off naterally! I think I can see it and the lune dis- 
mal Jake just as you have described it. And then agin, when the ghost 
comes through the ice witha noise like thunder, jumps up behind you 
on the horse, and screams and yells like mad, and seizes you by the nape 
of the neck with his teeth, and you so scared all the time! Oh, it’s fun 
alive! It beatsall. It’s——"” 

“You wouldn’t have found it such fan then,” said Mr. Stephen, “I 
can tell you, if you bad a-been there; for he would have just turned too 
and eat you up at oncest, like a ripe peach! He found me rather tough, 
Ireckon; but if it had been your beautful tempting neck, Miss Lucy, he'd 
a-never a-lett off, after he had once a-got a taste of it, until ne had finished 
it, I know! If | was a young man, | ig 

“Which you ain’t,” said Miss Lucy; “and so there is no excuse for 
your talking such nonsense; so be done now. But the partl don’t like 
is the talk you had with the parson at Digby, for that seems to throw a 
doubt on it, or to explain it. Now, I don’t want to hear a good ghost 
story cleared up. I do believe in them, and [like to Lelieve in them. 
Spirits ain’t permitted, according to my idea, to wander about the earth 
merely to scarce decent folks out of their senses, but for some good pur 
pose or another; and although we can’t always see them, who can tell 
that they don’t surround us, notwithstanding, watching over us when 
asleep, guarding our steps, shielding us from evil, and putting good 
thoughts in our minds? That’s my belief, at any rate.” ? 

“And avery sublime, beautiful, and poetical beliei it 18, too, Mise 
Luey,” said the little man in black, whom Richardson denominated 
Broadcloth, but whose real name I found was Laytun; “ Ll sympathize 
with you in that rational, sensible, and agreeable theory. The very 
idea of holding communion with ethereal spirits has something elevating 
and ennobling in it. 1 believe in them, and should like to see them about 
me and my couch. We read that, in olden time angels visited the earth 
and conversed freely with mortals.” 

“Celestial beings? Celestial nonsense!” said Mr. Stephen. “ You're 
a pretty fellow to encounter ghosts, ain’tyou? Why, man alive, you'd 
go mad ordie of fright in a week, if your wishes were fulfilled; you 
would, upon my soul! You are the last man in the world to want to see 
apparitions, I can tell you. Now, just look here, Miss Lucy. Broad- 
cloth married his third wife last fall, and a nice, tidy, smart, managing 
body she is, too, as you will see between this and Annapolis county 
line. The only sensible thing he ever did was to marry her, and the only 
onsensible thing she ever did was to take up with the like of him!” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Layton. “Iam much obliged to you for the 
compliment.” 

“Oh, not at all!” coolly rejoined Mr. Stephen. “I mean what I say. 
I never flatter, and when I say civil things like that people are welcome 
to them, for they deserve them. Now, Miss Lucy, just fancy this beauti- 
ful bridegroom ondressing himself, blowing out bis candle, and hopping 
into bed !” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen, ain’t you ashamed,” she said, “ to talk so?” 

“ And hopping into bed like a frog on all fours, when lo and behold! 
if he’d his way about spirits, he would see two ghosts standing at the foot 
of his bedstead, grinning horribly, and stretching out*their long, thin, 
bouy arms, and shaking their rattling skinny fists, and making all sorts of 
ugly faces at him and his bride, or beckoning him this way with their 
hands” (and he g:t up, and stooping forward, suited the action to the 
word), “ looking enticing-like and waving him to come, and follow them 
tothe cold damp grave, and sing ditties there through his nose with them 
in chorus, with earwigs and toads. Oh, yes, by all means, it’s well worth 
while for a man who has married three wives to talk of living with 
ghosts, ain’t it? Or jist suppose now i ! 

“ Have the goodness, Mr. Richardson,” said the little man, “to make 
your suppositions less personal and less offensive, if you please, sir; your 
conversation is very disagreeable.” 

But the.incorrigible talker went on without attending to him,— ‘ 

“Or jist suppose him going across the Devil’s Goose Pasture at night # 

“ The Devil’s Goose Pasture!’ said Miss Lucy; “ what in natur 18 
that? What under the sun do you mean?” =e é 

“The great Alysford sand-plain,” said Stephen; “ folks call it in a gin- 
iral way ‘ the Devil's Goose Pasture.’ It is thirteen miles long and seven 
miles wide: it ain’t jist drifting sand, bat it’s all Lut that, it’s so barren. 
Its oneaven, or wavy, like the swell of the sea in a calm, and is covered. 
with short, dry, thin, coarse grass, and dotted here and there with a half- 
starved birch and a stunted misshapen spruce. Two or three hollow 
places hold water all through the summer, and the whole plain is crise 
crossed with cart or horse tracks in all directiuns. It is jist about as 8i- 
lent, and lonesome, and desolate a place as you would wish tosee. Bach 
side of this desert are some most royal farms, some of the best, perhaps, 
iu the province, containing the rich Aa under the mountain; but 
the plain is given up to the geese, who are so w retched poor that the 
foxes won't eat them, they hurt their teeth so bad. All that country 
thereabouts, as [ have heard tell when I was a boy, was oncest owne 
by the lord, the king, and the devil. The glebe lands belonged to the 
first, the ungranted wilderness lands to the second, and the sand plain 
fell to the share of the last (and people do say the old gentleman was 
rather dune in the division, but that is neither here nor there), and 90 1t 
is called to this day the Devil’s Goose Pasture. — sroadcloth lives on one 
side o1 this dry paradise. Now, just suppose him crossing it to visit a 
neighbour of a dusky night, when the moon looks like a dose of castor 
vil tn a glass of cider i ; , , 

“ Whatanidea'”’ said Miss Lucy; “ well, I never in all my born days 
did you ever now?” : 5 
‘When all of a sudden down came two ghosts on moonbeams [not 
side-saddle fashion, the way boys cast down hill on sleds, belly-flounder 
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re i i i eir long, damp, clammy, cold 
fashion], and Jay right hold of him with th & e that way— 
one saying ‘You shall,’ and t’other saying, ‘ You reo ten ox ey 
«Come to me,’ and t’other saying, ‘ Stay with me;’ ‘and he @ saying, | 
‘T wish old Nick had both of you’ And then fancy, when he returns | 
home, his wife saying,— ded 9d E who were those two eg geen { 
nerly galls, that was romping so ondecent in Goose Pastur? you ous d 
to be ashamed of yourself, so you ought, to be acting that way!’ an 
he afraid to tell her, and she growin jealous and hea-growin mad. Oh, yor) 
take your own way, Broadcloth, invite ghosts to your house; they don’t 
cost nothing to feed them, and they have wings instead of horses, and 
don’t waut oats. They are cheap guests, aud very entertaining ; especial- 
ly toa lucky dog like you, that has had three wives, one reclining along- 
side of you, and a-looking up admiring and loving into your eyes, as much 
as to say, ‘ Well, they don’t look a bit like onripe limes, though they be 
a little yallow or so ;’ and two other ladies standing near you, knowing 
every thought, hearing every word, watching like weusels, | and as 
jealous as all nature. Qh it wouldn’t make you nervous a bit. You 
would like to see them about your couch, | know you would.’ 

“Mr. Stephen,” said Layton, rising in great anger, ‘this is too bad! 
You first take the liberty to drink, more than any two men can stand, and 
then talk in a style that no man in the world can bear. You or | must 
jeave the room, that’s a fact!” A 

“ Lord bless you!’ said Stephen, “ ther>’s no accasion for either of us 
to leave the room; it’s big enovgh for both of us. I didn’t mean no 
harm, you know that as well as Ido; only when I hear folks a-talking 
nonsense, I like to rub them down good-naturedly a little, that’s all. IL 
won't say [ havu’t been drinking a little, though; but there is no danger 
of my being seized for it, for all that. Lawyer,” addressing himself 
w Barelay, “did you ever hear of Andrew Wallace seizing a man that 
was drunk and putting him up at auction? I must tell you that story. 

Squire Wallace was a captain inthe militia; and one day, after training 
was over, aud just before the men was dismissed from parade, he took 
a guard with him and made a prisoner of Pat Sweeney, who was a 
most powerful drinker—drink as much at a time as a camel atmvst. 

“¢ Pat,’ says he, ‘I seize you in the king’s name !’ 

“ «Me !’says Pat, a-scratching of his head, and looking all abroad, be- 
wildered like; ‘I’m notasmuggler! Touch me, if you dare !’ , 

“I seize you,’ says he, ‘ for a violation of the Excise-law, for carry- 
ing about you more than a gallon of ram without a permit, and to-mor- 
row [ shall sell you at auction to the highest bidder. You are a forfeited 
article, and 1 could knock you on the head and let it out, if I liked ; 80 
no novesense, man!" And he seat him off to gaol, screaming and screetch- 
ing like mad, he was so frightened. : 

“The next day Pat was put up at vanden, and knocked down te his 
wife, who bid hia in for foriy shillings. It’s generally considerad the | 
greatest rise ever taken out of a man in thiscountry. Now, I amin no 
danger of being seized, though I won't say but what I have tasted a con- 
siderable some several times today.” The truth is, Mr. Richardson, not- 
withstanding his maxims of worldly, wisdom to which he was so foud ot 
treating his trieuds when away from home, drank freely. His head I was told 
seemed able to resist the utmost effects of liquor; and although he boast- 
ed that he was never kuown to be drunk, he omitted to meation that he, 
nevertheless, often swallowed as much ram in a day as would intoxicate 
three or four ordinary men. “Ifyou are fond of spirits, Broadcloth,” he 
continued, “ I advise you to leave ghosts alone, and make acquaintance 
with guod old Jamaica spirits. Instead of frightening you cutot your wits 
they will pat wit iato you, and that won’t hurt you atno time. If you 
continue to drink cold water much longer, my boy, your timbers will 
perish of the dry-rot as sure as you are born. You look as yellow as a 
pond-lily now; and it is all owing to living like them, on bad water. 
Man was never made to drink water, or Natur would have put him on 
all-fours witu his mouth near the ranniug streams, like all animals intend- 
ed to use it. But man was calculated to stand straight up upon his pegs. 

with his mug as far away from the cold springs and fish-spawny brooks 
as possible, and had apple-trees, and sugar-canes, and barly, and what not 
given him; and sense put into his pate to distil good liquor from them, 
and hands to lift it up to his lips when made, anda joint in his neck 40 
bend his head backwards, that it might slip down his throat easily and 
pleasantly ; and, by the same token, here is your good health, old fellow, 
and wishing vou may have better beverage in future than horses and 
asses have. Now Jamaica spirits | would recommend to you; but as 
for ghosts and onairthly spirits, why a fellow like you that has had three 
wives og 

Here Layton protested so strongly against the repetition of these in- 
decent allusions, that Miss Lucy interfered in his behalf, and forbade 
Richardson to continue his annoyance; and, by way of changing the 
conversation, asked if any other person in the company knew a good 
ghost-story. 

“Certainly,” said Stephen; ‘ here is my old friend Thompson; when 
he wasa boy, he aud his father and mother saw the devil one night. Fact, 
I assure you, and no mistake! Come, Apple-Sarce,” he said, tapping @ 
stout, good-looking coriitryman on the shoulder, “tell Miss Lucy that 
story of seeing tue devil. {t’s a capital one, if you could only tell it all 

through vour mouth, instead of letting it escape through your nose, as 
you do.” 

“ Seeing the devil!” said Miss Lucy ; “how yon talk!” 

“Yes, the real old gentleman,” said Stephen; “horns, hoof, tail, 
and all !” 

“Well I never,” said Miss Lucy, “in all my born days! Oh, that 
must be graud, for it’s more than any ghost-story! Oh, pray tell it, Mr. 
Thompson; do, that’s a goud soul! Bat don’t begin it just yet, please ; 
I have sone smail chores to see about the house, and will be back in a 
few minutes, and 1 wouldn’t miss a word of it for anything!” 

During the pause in the conversation occasioned by the absence of 
Miss Lucy, a person of the name cf Bayley, a passenger in the “ Stage 
Sleigh” frovm Ieuoo, entered the room. Barclay immediately recog- 
nised him asan old acquaintance; aud so did Richardson, who appeared 
to know every body in the country. After their mutual greetings were 
over, Barclay congratulated him upcn having received the appoiutment 
of Coliector of His Majesty’s Customs at the port of Rainy Cove. Mr. 
Ba id replied that he was sorry to inform him that he had been super- 
seacd, 

“I was,” he said, “as you may suppose, very strongly recommended 
by the most influential people at Halifax, who were well acquainted with 
my father’s long and valuable services, and my own strong personal 
claims ; and was uominated by the head of the departmeat, and appoiut- 
ed by the governor in a manner that was particularly gratifying to my 
feelings. accordingly relinquished my ordinary business,and devoted 
myselt to tue duties of my uew office. I held the situation for several 
months, whea oue Sunday night, as we ‘were just rising from family 
prayers and abovt to retire, I heard a loud knocking at the door. A 
stranger entered and informed me that he had been appointed by the 
Board in England (who claimed the patronage) to the ollice [| held, and 
requested me to deliver up to him the books and papers of the depart- 
ment early on the following morning. Ill-judged and improper as the 
time chosen for this communication was, I was slensed that it was so, for 
the occupation in which we had all just been engaged had not been with- 
out its effecton my feelings, and I was enabled to control the impatience 
andirritation to which [ might otherwise have given vent, and refrain 
from saying and doing what [ might have afterwards regretted ; for, after 
all, he was in no way to blame, except, perhaps, for an unseasonable 
visit. It has, however, been a serious injary to me, by causing me to 
relinquish a business which I find it very difficult to re 8 
those things of which, as colonists, we |] 
plain.” 

“Squire.” said Stephen, “don’t you live at the corner of King’s Street, 
at Rainy Cove ?” = 

“T do.’ 

“And ain’t there a platform to the house, that you go up seven or eight 
steps to reach the front door ?”’ 7 

“ There is.”’ 

2 Then Vt tell you how I'd serve a fellow out that came to me of a 
Sunday bight to gladden my heart with good newslike that chap. First, 
I'd take bim by the nape of the neck with one hand; for you see there is 
a collar there, and a waistcoat, and a neckcloth, and a shirt (if the feller 
had one afore he came here), ane all them make a good strong grip—do 
you mark ? and thea I'd take him by the slack of the seat of his trousers, 
which gives waother good hold with the other hand, for that makes a good 
bal nce of the body, aud then I'd swiug him forward this way (and he 

put himself into attitude and illustrated the process); and I'd gay, 

Ww arney oucest,’ thea i'd swing him a-head agin with a ‘ Warney 
twicet,’ and thea oucest more with a ‘ Warny three times!’ By this 
see-saw——do you wark /—i’d get the full sliug of my arms with all the 








gain, and is one of 
4ave great reason to com- 
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Sabbath night. I’d work it so, the gentlemen of Rainy Cove would | ed pedestal of fame, because ohe can delineate one eeatenk, or one line of 


know where to fiud him, to call upon him next day and welcome him to 


passions, (those of anger, rage, and scorn,) with a degree of wild ene 


their town. That’s what I call a hard case of yourn, squire, and Ud like | notdevoid of grace, but who has never yet been able to embrace a whole 


to see the feller that would fetch me a case like that, and be nimble 
enough to get out of my, house afore I smashed it over, bis head, I 
know !” : f 

The very proper conduct of Mr. Bayley under such trying circum- 
stances, no less than thesingular language of Mr. Richardson, induced 
me, after we retired from the keeping-room, to ask some explanation of 
my friend Barclay on this subject. He ivformed me that, until about 
twenty years ago, the Custom-house establishment in this colony was 
supported by fees of office, which were then commuted by the province 
for an aunual payment of between L.7000 and L.8000, upon the under- 
standing that the patronage should be tranferred to the lucal government, 
by whom the officers were to be paid. He added that the usual course is 
for the head of the department at Halifax to nominate a suitable person 
for a vacancy, and the governor to appoint ; but that the provincial com- 
missions to colonists have been so often superseded of late in the most unce- 
remonivous wanner, that the recent lieut -governor very properly refused to 
have anything todo with a patronage that was only calculated to degrade 
his office and diminizh his weight and influence in the province. I un- 
derstand that this improper interference of the Board of Customs is se- 
verely felt and luudly complained of by colonists who, unfortunately are 
so situated as to be unable to obtain any employment or promotion out 
of their own country, and, therefore, very naturally feel that they are at 
least entitled to those offices, the salaries of which they furnish them- 
selves. But thie is foreign to my subject. I give the conversation as it 
occurred ; and if it lacks amusement, it may furnish information to those 
who have the power to set the matter right. 

When our young hostess returned, Richardson said,— ; 
“ Ah, Miss Lucy, you lost a capital siory while you was gone! This 
gentleman here, Squire Bayley, saw the devil also. Hecame pop into 
his house oncest of a Suuday night, in the shape of a custom house officer, 
seesed all his books, papers, and income, and left him scratching his head 
and a wondering where he was to find employment or bread, and ad- 
vised him to go to bed and say his prayers, and hoped they might do 
him much good. But Thompson here seed him in his naked truth. Come, 
Apple-Sarce, we are all ready now. Tell us your story, uuless you 
will wet your whistle first with a little brandy-and-water. You won't, 
won't you? Then I will—so here’s to yeur good health! Now go ou, 
old Walk-’em-slow, we are alleyes and ears.” 

“ When I wasa boy,” said Mr. Thompson, “ I used tolive at a place 
called Horton Corner I dare say you have all heard of it.” 

“ Heard of it!’ said Richardson, “ to be sure Lhave. I knew it afore 
you were born. It was then called the Devil's Half-Acre. Sach an 
awfal place for law, gamblin’, drinkin’, fightiu’, and horse racin’, never 
was seen. Father used to call the people Horton-tots. 1t remiuds me 
of the drunken old rascal called Kuox, that used tu live at Annapolis. 
He took a day oncest, and hawled up all of a sudden, a teetotaller, and 
then lectured ; for the moment a feller reforms here, he turns preacher, 
ou the principle that the greater the sinner the greater the saiut. 

“* Well,’ says he, “‘my brethren, when 1 used to be drunk about the 
streets the folks called me that old blackguard Knox; when I left off 
drinking, it was old Knox ; when I got new clothes, it was Kuox ; and 
now, my brethern, I am always called Mr. Knox—this is the ladder of 
virtue,’ 

“ Now, that’s the case with your Horton Corner. When it was the 
siuk of iniquity, it went by the name of the Devil’s Half-Acre; when it 
grew a little better, it was Horton Corner; and now they are so genteel, 
noting will do but Kentville. They ought to have made old Knox custos 
rogororum.” 

“Ifyou know the story, Mr. Stephen,” said Thompson, you had bet- 
ter tell it yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Stephen. “1 know the sum total, but I can’t put 
down the figures. Do you cipher it out your own way.” 

“Well, as 1 was a-sayin’, when [ was a boy I lived at Horton Corner, 
now called Kentville, and my father aud moter kepta public house. Fa- 
ther was well broughten up, aud was a very strict aud pious man.” 

* Yes,” suid Stephen; ‘and, like most pious men, used to charge like 
the devil.” 

“Mr. Richardson,” said Thompson, very angrily, “‘ you had better let 


my father alone.” 
| 


conception of any character—who has never yet been able to produce 
one great and perfect delineation in all its several parts, as in its ensemble 
—who, consequently, cannot merit the name of a great artist, however 
near she may apprvach towards being a good actress in certain limited por- 
tions of her art—in oppagition, therefore, to the great blast of brazen 
clarious blown so loudly by all France, and re-echoed, somewhat heed- 
lessly, and without mature judgment, itis to be hoped, in other countries, 
the Flaneur puts his little penny trumpet to his mouth to squeak out, im 
petty defiance, that France perhaps never has, but certainly has not in lat- 
ter years, produced any great tragedian or is able to conceive the faintest 
notion of a truly tragic artist, who, like our own Macready—in spite of 
the dvawbacks of defects in mannerism and conventional declamation—. 
or like such men as Laroche, Anschiitx, or Léwe, at the Burg Theater of © 
Vienna, is able to unite uature and truth with the highest efforts of art, 
and, above all, to work out a wholeness and unity in the most complicat- 
ed characters of the great poets. Again, be it said deliberately, that, 
with their present notions of the artificiainess, not the art, of tragedy, the 
French will never be able either to comprehend or to engender a great 
tragedian, or represent the tragic muse otherwise than distorted by a 
grimace as unnatural as the mask of the Greek actors of old. And yet, 
strange to say, although their scenic representations, when announced as 
tragedy, are pitiable to the last degree, if changed only in title, by a little 
alteration im the play-bill, a small transformation of the printing press in 
ouly one word, and denominated “ drama” (however deeply tragic the 
drama be), are often produced with the — perfection. Strange peo- 
ple, so volatile, so changeable, so fond of novelty, that still clings through 
ages to the distorted meaning of a word! é 

With this eaception, the French are decidedly the world’s masters in 
histrionic art. In no country has its perfection been carried to so great 
a pitch—a pitch at which acting is no longer acting, aud becomes so com- 
pletely nature itself, that its first effect upon the foreigner, until he grows 
used to its depth of truth, is one of disappointment that so little art should 
be visible in it. Scarcely too high a praise can be bestowed on the stage, 
upon which Bouffé exhibits his wonderful delineations of character—so 
comic and so pathetic in a breath, exciting by turns smiles and tears, 
anon both together, and then again a laugh, followed by a spasm of dee 
feeling—and all so blended in whole—all so natural, so typical of rea 
life, as to be Shaksperian in their effect. And Bouffé is far from stand- 
ing alone upon a scene where he is so admirably supported by such con- 
summate painters of nature in all its forms, as Lufunt, Rose Cheri, or 
Dejazet. 

Much might be said of the comedy of the comedian, of the drama of 
stage life, of the vie des coulisses in fact, as connected with actors and au- 
thors, managers and public, and all the various grades of that strange, ec- 
centric, harlequin-like, gipsy race attached to theatres, and accustomed 
to a theatrical existence: and certainly there is no spot where this 
troubled, variegated, and interesting comedy of real life may be witness- 
ed in all its confused and startling scenes to so great an advautage—qw - 
disadvantage ?—as in Paris. But the life and manners of the dramatic 
author and the actor bear such a geueric resemblance in all countries, 
barring the modifications produced by difference of customs, habit of 
living, climate, and temperament in differeut countries, that to sketch a 
portrait of theatrical life in Paris, would be but to present a well known 
face under another variety of costume. 

There are some things, however, peculiar to the organisation of Pari- 
sian theatres, and to the theatrical predilections of the Parisian public, 
which the Flaneur may perhaps venture to present to notice ; and among 
these is the system of claqueurs, or hired applauders at the theatres—a sys- 
tem carried to an extent, and a nicety of arrangement, which are little 
dreamt of by the uninitiated, and which certainly, in spite of modern at- 
tempts at something of the kind in a neighbouring couutry, have no par- 
allel in other lands. How far this system may tend to produce an effect 
diametrically opposite to that intended—how far it may crush and smother 
the real admiration of the public, by preventing them from expressing 
their feelingsin @ manner that assimilates them to the noisy hireling ap- 
plauders around them—how far it may destroy the theatres by the ra- 
pacious exigencies of these tyrauts of the stage, these arbiters of success, 
who, once slaves, are now masters, and demand a bribe, and nota salary 
—how far it may injure dramatic art, by rendering the actors subservient 
for the applause they seek or the disapproval they shun, to the will of 





“ Why, confound you, man,"’ replied Stephen, “ I have got the marks 
to this day; if 1 was to home I could show you the bill- Fourpence a 
quart for oats, wine measure, and the oats half chaff. You had better say 
nothin’ about piety, old Sugarstick.” . 

“Mr. Richardson, perhaps you would like a candle to go to bed,” said 
Miss Lucy. “It’s very rade of you to talk that way, so it is; and besides, 
it spoils a story to have it interrupted all the time after that fashion.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss,”’ said Stephen, “I didn’t mean no offence; 
aud Thompson knows me of old: it’s jist a-way I have, bantering-like ; 
nubody minds me—they know it’s all for their own good. Howsomever, 
go it, Thin-skin,” he said, slapping Thompson on the back, “ I won't stop 
you if you break your bridle and run away.” 

“On Sunday,” continued Thompson, ‘his house was always shut up. 
None of the folks in the neighbourhood was ever admitted; and no li- 
quor was sold on no accouat to nobody. In those days there warn’t 


old Squire M‘Monagle picked them up at Windsor on one side, and fined 
them, and old Colonel Wilmot picked 'em up at Aylesford on tother 
side, and not only fined them, but made them attend church besides. 
Officers and lawyers were the only ones amost that broke rule. Every 
oflicer drew his sword, and swore he was travelling express on king’s 
business, and magistrates were afeered of their comuissious if they stop- 
ped a government messenger. And every lawyer swore, if they dared 
to stop him, he'd sue both magistrate and constable ,and ruin them in 
costs. So these folks were the only exceptions.” 

“Tl tell you what I have observed,” said Stephen. ‘ Lawyers think 
law was made for every one else to mind but themselves; and officers 
have no law but honour, which means, if you promise to pay a debt, you 
need’nt keep it, unless it’s for money lost at cards; but if you promise to 
shoot aman, you must keep your word and kill him. Now don’t say a 
word, miss, | am done; j’ll ehut up my clam-shell—mum.” 

“‘ Well, father did not like to refuse officers, for they were dangerous 
men, and might be on king’s business.’ 

“ And bled freely, says you,” added Mr, Richardson, with a wink. 

“ But lawyers, he kuew, needa’t travel ofa Sunday unless they liked, 
and when they did he generally gave them a cold shoulder, Well, one 
fine summer Sunday, about one o'clock, when all the folks were going 
down to Mud Creek, to see old Witch Wilson dipt (that Elder Strong had 
converted from her wicked ways), who should arrive at our house but 


what happened then, as well as if it was yesterday. He wasa tall, stout, 
bony man, about the size of Stephen.” 

* And why don’t you say about as handsome, too?” added Richardson. 

“ With light-coloured hair, anda face somewhatkinder, paled by study; 
a good-natured body in a general way when he was pleased, but an awfvl 
man when he was angry. They say he was the greatest speaker of his 
time, and carried all afore him; and that when he was talking to a jury he 
could take the opposite lawyer and tarn him inside out like, and then back 


| man’s off, and tear it all into little pieces as small as bits of paper, that 
no living man could put together again; and all the time make judges, 
jury, witnesses, and hearers roar with laughter, so you could hear them 
a mile off. The whole county used to attend courts in those days to hear 
the sport. Thingsare greatly altered now. Lawyers have no fun in ’em 
no more, They are dry sticks; and ifany one makes a joke the judge 
looks as sour as if he hud swallowed a pint of vinegar.” 
a es 
THE FLANEUR IN PARIS. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 
French Tragedy and Tragediars.—Claqueurs and Success-contractors.—First Repre- 
sentations.—Lramatic literature. 

| As long as the French will cousider “ tragedy” as a something perfect- 
ly apart from “ tragic drama,” and (setting aside all the conventionalisins 
of versification and dramatic unities) look upon a tragedy, not as an acted 
play, but as a poem recited with certain fixed furms of action, and cer- 
tain established rules of tone in declamatien, the French never will pro- 
duce great tragic actors—that is to say, if nature combined with art is ever to 
form the true basis of acting. In spite of the immeuse reputation of Tal- 
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somewhat to donbt, when he witnesses the extravagant engonements of the 


sody the national vanity of the French will lead them, when they are 
| able to “ blow the loud trumpet” about “ our” illustrious tragedian, “ our” 
| divine tragic actress, * our” prima douna, “ our” great singer, and “our” 
composer,—in the face also of the immense reputation of the so-called 
| great actress of the present day, who has been raised to a niost unm 


A 


much travelling at any time, and on Sunday nobody hardly travelled, for | 


Lawyer Scott! I was but a boy at the time, but I can rocollect him. and | 


agaip, as easy as an old stocking, and as for charac-ter, he could skin a | 


ina, in a portion of the justice of which reputation the Fidneur begs leave | 


| present day, aud daily learns to what absurd pitches of misplaced rhap- | 


their approvers or detractors, accord‘ng a8 the case may be, or as the lat- 
| ter may be feed—how far it may influence the fortunes of thedrama, by: 

rendering dramatic authors negligent of their werks, the reception of 

which depends upon the payment of a certain number of illiterate men 
| —are questions not unwortby of investigation, but which would bere lead 
jtoo far. That the fact of the organisation of these pretended applauders, 
| who themselves act acomedy, of which no one among the public is the 
| dupe, exists, and is encouraged to exist, is suflicieut tur the Flaneur’s pur- 
pose, Without géing to conclusions. 

In the present time no new play whatever, be its importance great or 
small, is ever allowed to appear before the public, to have its cause 
judged legally and without prejudice. By a modern custom, which has 
become, or has been thouglit to have become, a matter of necessity, it is 
compelled to come into court, to be tried, accompanied by a crowd of 
counsel, nominated officially, and paid to support the cause, be it good or 
| bad—counsel who carry ali their eloquence in their hands, not in their 
| mouths—in gestures, not in words—who calculate their power, not by 
strength of Jungs, but by callosity of palms. Y 

‘In spite of whatever may have been said to the contrary, it is evident 
that this institution, so degrading to real talent, has been the invention of 
modern times, of this age of money, when all is bought and sold—repu- 
tation, honour, enthusiasm, admiration, genius. The price of all is known 
and calculated: the value is not so clear. Who's the dupe—author or 
public? The clear gain is on the side of the vendor of fame. The ut 
must that can be said of the custom is, that it has the warrant of anti- 
quity, that it has been imitated from those times of Roman degradation, 
when inconsolable families hired mourners to follow their decea:ed re!a- 
| tions to the grave, with a due guantum of sobs and tears—when red eyes 
| had their price, dishevelled hair its stipulated payment, and torn garments 
were remunerated by ¢arif. 1t is not quite sure whether in those days 
the last degree of inconsolable despair might not have been bought tor 
its due price, and a frantic mourner be purchased to fling himself into 
the grave and be buried with the “ dear departed.” Perhaps the origin 
of mercenary applauders might thus be traced to this antique custom ot 
mercenary !amenters: and the supposition is not altogether sv unlikely, 
since, from what cause does not appear, the claquenrs have long borue, 10 
| Parisian slang, the appellation of ‘ Romains.’”’ These modern Romans 
| certainly undertake *‘a dramatic success” after the same fashion as their 
| prototypes did a family affliction, and, like them, are paid according to 
| the quality and quantity of feeilngs supplied. There is a certain price 
| put down for simple applause—another for applause, accoinpanied - 
| laughter—a third for applause mingled with genuine teers—one for ad- 
| niration—another for enthusiasm—a good round sum for spasms, hyster- 

ics, and fainting fits. The author has but to pay: bis dainty dish will be 
served up to him according to its nature, and the figure at which it is 
| numbered in the bill of fare. This is no joke: it 18 pure and — 
learnest. ‘The moucheur, the blower of noses, and flourisher of pocket 
| handkerchiets at a new play professes a trade, as well established as that 











| of a baker or a grocer: the sangloteur, or 6 »bber, studies his role before- 
| hand, as a part of his profession: a female in the first boxes undertakes 
ja fainting fit or convulsions ad libitum ; and if she can sport a hat and 
| feathers, an embroidered pocket hankerchief, and a gold smelling bottle, 
| her price rises rapidly ; and she is paid in proportion to the sympathy 
|her elegance, aud the weakness of her uerves at the tragic scene, 
excite. — 

The claqueur, at the origin of the institution, was a volunteer, ill paid, 
or paid only by the recompense of admission to see the play, in return for 
the applause bestowed : lhe was usually a friend of the hair-dresser, or the 
| dresser of the theatre. But the trade throve and prospered,and became 
| atrade. The claqueur at last disdained his vulgar name, and became an 
| entrepreneur de snecés dramatiques, who monopolised the whole direc- 
| tion of the applause to himself, and had a troop of subordinates under 
| his orders. 

By what gradation the system rose to the perfect state of organ- 
lisation under which it how exists, it would be a curious history to 
trace. 
| Did managers and authors recognise the merit of their auxillaries? or 
| did the clagueur impose himself upon author and manager as indispen- 
laable? W here was the cause of the great progress in the trade? w hence 
the effect? However that may be, the fact is, that the complete organ- 
isation of this arrangement has been proved by the most curious docu- 
ments, laid before the legal tribunals: in Paris, in cases of actions being 
| brought, on the oue side or the other, by the engaging parties, uon-ful fil- 
ment ot contract Not long ago, a regularly drawn up document of this 
kind was published in the newspaper “ Law-Court Ke ports,” by which 
it appeared that a “‘success-contractor,” as he styled bimsell, had euter- 
ed into an engagement with the manager of ove of the first theatres m 
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Paris to supply him with a certain quantity of pieces, in return for certain 
oeded prerogatives, privileges, und advantages. These advantages con- 
sisted chiefly in a certain number of tickets given to him every night for 
bis own disposal and profit, the whole pit upon first representations, toge- 
ther with so many boxes and stalls, and other litt!e pickings too numerous 
to mention. On hisown part, the dramatic success-contractor agreed to 
provide a certaia number of men, “ decently gg, wk to appeed, and 
to be present himself, in order todirect the when, rere, and how of the 
applause to be bestowed, to attend all the rehearsals of new pieces, and 
® arrange with the author the points where the applause was to be intro- 
duced, and, fiaally, to come to the manager’s room when required, to con- 
sult with him us to what actors, or more generally what actresses, were 
to be more especially applauded and supported. And this extraordi- 
maty contract so degrading to art, honour, and trath, wasa legal document! 

The Parisian *‘success-contractor” is now a gentleman, who dresses 
wery fine, keeps his cabriolet, and in his momeats of leisure, when not 
occupied by his essentially literary occupations, lounges, with cigar in 
mouth, along the Boulevards, where he will catch hold of the arm of any 
dramatic author who may be one of his “ clients,” and talk over with 
him the progress or presumed effect ot his new piece, of which he es- 
teems himself a very important collaborateur, inasmuch as its worth, he 
conceives, is due at least a half, if not three quarters, to himself. Upon 
occasions of rehearsals of some great piece, however, he never leaves the 
theatre ; he then pulls out his note-book and marks down with care the 
strong and weak points, the scenes that are to be brought out, the situa- 
tions to be strongly marked, the passages to be encored, and the exits 
and entrances to be peculiarly favoured. He scruples notto give his ad- 
vice and his proposals for changes, to author and manager, and is atfront- 
od when he is not listened to. When the great general rehearsal comes 
he summons his troops, gets into an upper box, draws out his opera glass 

-and his note-book, and, with all the airs ofa great general, arranges his 
plan of battle for the next day. He generally disposes a square battalion 
in the ceutre of the pit, a dozen or more of sharpshooters at each flank, 
@ moucheur or two, particularly well dressed, in the stalls, a saagloteur in 
the balcon, a few choice spirits in the gallery, and an “ interrupter” in 
the upper boxes. The interrupter is a variety of the clagueur, lately in- 
troduced ; he is intended to represent some very naif individual, who, le! 
away by the emotions of the drama, is supposed to take it all for natural, 
and apostrophise the wicked actor on the stage. The“ interrupter” is 
generally turned out of his box: but his performance of his little part is 
almost ‘invariably crowned witha grert saccess—for the piece. U pon 
the occasion of a first representation, the “ success-contractor”’ is in all 
his glory as general-in-chief. He then occupies the centre of his forces 
in the pit. 
his head, as if he were no more nor less than Monsieur Jullien, in order 
to give the sigual for the attack. The signal is giveu in three movements 
—‘* Make ready!” “ Present!” “ Fire!’ and the fire of paid enthusiasin 
bursts vut, obedient to his sigual—enough to deafen half the theatre, and 
fully to disturb the nerves of the other half. The “ success-contractor” 
never applauds, himself: he only glances with eagle eye over Lis columns 
to see that “every man does his duty:” aud at a nod of his bead the 
fire ceases; the artillery ot hardened hands is stopped; and preparation 
ie made for another discharge. Woe betide the unhappy neophyte who 
should dare applaud, for pure gratification, before the order is given, or 
wenture to prolong his exercise after the retreat is blown! He has dar- 

to have a feeling of his own; he is acundemmed man! And. whea 
the battle is won or lost—and itis generally considered won the first 
might, however it may ve lost afterwards—the *“ success-contractor” goes 
behind the scenes, to congratulate, or receive the congratulations of the 

- @athor and manager. Besides, he has there other “ clients,” upon whom 
he must bestow a word or two. These clieats are among the actors and 
actresses, ail of whom, more or less, pay their tribute to the * chic,’ who 
is the arbiter of their destiny—some being abonné to him for so much ap- 
plause for a month, o‘hers for a whole year, some again only for a certain 
vole, and others for that vight only, but all of whom are more or less dis- 
@ontented because he has treated every rival far too well. And this is 
glory ! this is fame ! this is art ! this is literary merit! This obioussystem 
of forced applause does not always save or damn a picce, it is true, accord- 

: ing as the “ success-contractor” wills. Merit will be appreciated by the 
public, and dulluess put down: but the system exists to the extent above 
described ; and that is significant enough to display the venality of the 
Tan? and of tho age. 

There is another matter connected with the Parisian drama, which 
may be thought worthy of a slight notice en passant: this is the rage of 
the Parisians for “ first representations.”’ It is not the new piece that 
atiracts from its novelty—not the change, that allures these lovers of 
variety ; itis the first night of a new piece alone that excites this frenzy 
of desire to be present. And this rage for first representations is not con- 
fined to dramatic or operatic works of a greater degree of importance; 
it is exhibited upon the oceasion of every little vaudeville, or clap-trap 
melodrama. Whence this maniaarises is not very clear: bat the Flancur, 
although aware that he must, by this time, be laying himself open to the 
#ecusation of prejudice and obstinacy upon this point, is again inclined to 
attribute its primary case to that vanity and conceit, which likes to say, 
“«Foame, J saw. Idecided.”” The presence of the “1,” to judge the 
merit of the now work (for every little abortive piece, the offspring per- 
haps of no less than three fathers, is a work, an owvrage, now-a-day,) the 
&at ot “1,” which is to approve or to condemn, or considered essentially 
meccseary in the cause of true art. Although, however the “1” feeling 
may have predominated in first generating this epidemic fondness for 
firet representations, yet other intlaences may now have arisen to foster 

‘the fashion. The fact that men of note in the literary world are sure to 
be seen gratis on this occasion attracts a certain portion of the avdience ; 
the mere fact of a probable crowd, and another opportunity of showing 
off new dresses, serves as an inducement to the female critics on this 
solemn occasiou—yes, solemn is the word—a first representation is a 
sciemntie—(vid the French newspapers upon the first production of any 
trumpery farce). 

The scene of a first representation—the scene, that is, in the theatre, 
and not upon the stage—is certainly, an amusing one to witness to a 
foreigner who has been initiated into all its mysteries. 


Ofthe disposal and plan of war of the author's auxiliary troops, the | 


elaqueurs, under the command of the General ‘* Success-Contractor,”” we 
Mvealready spoken. The chief forces of the enemy, the newspaper 
ecitics, upon whose dictum the fate of the piece is more or less supposed 
to depend, are placed for the greater part in the orchestra stalls; and 


aguiust this part of the hostile troops the manceuvres of the author's bat- | ment of their dinner at Hardwicke, 
tallions are directed. A pit-fulof hands without heads is opposed to an | there in blue coat, white waistcoat, nankeen “skorts,” and white silk 


orchestra-fal of heads without hands: and the enemy isnot easy to be 
eabdued. One of his strongest weapons is the ill-humour with which he 
eets to work upon his criticism. So many hundred new pieces, of all 
descriptions and grades, pass before his eye during the year, that he ar- 
rives at the theatre half dying of a surfeit. Can any one be surprised at | 
“the acidity which is sometimes spit out upon his criticisms ? 
The theatre is crammed full; and really, in spite of the ridicule at 
tached toso big a word upon so little an occasion, its aspect would 
wbe quite solemn, were it not for the (oilettes of the be'les curieuses in the 
boxes. And in these regions the solemnity is disturbed by an eternal 
flutter, duc not ouly to a smartdress, but to the curiosity attendant upon 
the recognition of the so-cailed celebrities of the day, among the journal- | 
iste, hommes de lettres, and other soi-disant great men scattered about 
the theatre. There is Jules Janin! Does he laugh? Has he applauded ? | 
No: he has never moved a muscle or a nerve. The piece is damned. 
Look at Theophile Gautier, whose hair has grown longer and more 
genius-like than ever. Whatasneer he putson! And yonder stands 
Alexandre Dumas. like a negro Adonis, a Love-lace baboon, a Shaks- | 
peare from the Cannibal islands. He has just laughed i: the midst of a 
Pathetic scene. And there is Frederic Soulie, looking as diabolical as the 
essence of oue of his own novels,—and Alphonse Karr not less Asmodean, 
—and George Sand staring upon vacancy, with ber large lustrons eyes, 
mm atier indiiference,—and Balzac has positively gone to sleep, like the 
Gt, jovial, sarcastic old monk he so well represents. Oh! the piece is 
damned !—Such are the murmars that hover round the boxes and the 
baicon. But the piece is not always damned because the great spirits of 
n, ink, and paper, have signed its death-warrant. In spite of the 
nock-down blows it often receives upon a first representation, it some- 
@imes liftsup its head again, and lives, and thrives. If it could be killed 
by anything, it would be by the smothering influence of those bursts of 
misplaced admiration, aud overacted transports of enthusiasm, which, 
when not met with hisses, are annihilated as effectually with killing dis- 
dain, which crush the well-intentioned applause of friends, and which 
are often more fatal than the open attacks of the enemy. 
is an awful battle for an author, and it is really a wonder he gains it so 
often. The interest of this fight, in which so many envies. jealousies, 
rivalries, beartburning, intrigues, cabals, mancuvres, back-biting, inter- 
ested motives,—in shurt, all the seven deadly sins—and no end of other 
little moral peccadillos besidee—are concerned, miy be taken also as 
seme reuson forthe crowd of spectators it is always sure to attract. And 
the Flaneur recommends the sight of all these acitations to those who 
Wish to see in Paris a scene truly Parisian. 





A new piece 


He waves his hands, covered with white kid gloves, over | 


| geois,”’ in tae midst of a large garrison and its fanfare militaire. They will | 


| frappee and Lafitte de la premiére qualité, and plenty of them. 


. 


So much has been already said in so many ways of the state of dramatic 
literature in France, that there can be bat little which may be added 
here, however fruitful and seductive the theme. The days of the extrava- 
gant freaks of the romantic school, are somewhat gone by. Toledo dag- 
gers, poison-cups, and frantic demoniac seducers,—in short, the ‘ mort 
et damnation—damuation et mort !”” has somewhat gone out of fashion. lt 
was followed by another style of drama, not less dull—the dulness of 
which arose not from the dark pool of blood in which it waded and be- 
smeared itself—but from its reactionary plainness of plot. This was the 
drama of pune moralkities, in which every dialogue had the air of being 
a series of social sermons, or a string of leading articles in an opposition 
daily print. Bat this school was of a too solid, brown-bread description— 
and that very seldom of a good, sterling, healthy kind—to be devoured 
with pleasure by appetities accustomed tu daintier and more highly sea- 
soned food. The tamult of theatrical excitement has now somewhat 
“dwindied toa calm ;” but yet, the French drama, even as it now is, 
must be tasted by English novices with caution, lest it should turn their 
unwary stomachs before they least expect it. The witticisms, even, in 
some of the pieces of the pet chaste writers of the day, have often more 
than a tendency to scoff at things holy, or at least, at matters which we 

have been accustomed to hold sacred : and if a novice be not prepared 

with good moral sigtes to skate over the slippery subjects, often pro- 
duced with complaceacy, he may find, on a sudden, his ice of prudery 
give way beneath his feet, and himself plunged into a pool. from which 
his delicacy will not escape without being wofully bespattered. Itis 
curious, to observe the exquisite tact with which wit can be made to gild 
over prurieucy, and delicacy of handling paint over, with the most pieas- 
ing colours, indelicacy of idea. Togive the unmentionable old serpent 

his due, the French can never be denied a degree of smartness, clever- 





would seem, unapproachable in other countries. To the French are due 
almost all the most popular pieces which have kept hold upon the vari- 
ous stages of Europe in latter years. To say the least, the English, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and even newly-born Hungarian drama 
not to ran through a geographical list of all the countries of Europe—al- 
most of the world—if it has not, each in its turn, subsisted wholly upon 
French power of inveution and arrangement, has, ut all events, bolstered 
itselfout toa most respectable, comfortable, and satisfactory size of well- 
being by borrowing trom French talent. Suum cuigne. 


—— 


THE SERVICES OF THE PENINSULAR ARMY. 
BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH IT. 


The Peninsular army has been the Alma Mater of ali those who have 
been most distinguished in our military history since the conclusion of the 
great European struggle. To give the names of those of its alumni who 
have gained “ honours,” or to record their more matured services, would 
be to write the biography of one half of the most prominent public ofti- 
cers in the last quarter of a century, of every department, aud in every 
part of the British empire. 

The practical mind of its great Chief transfused itself. by the confidence 
aud unbounded respect which he inspired, into all whom he commanded, 
and prodaced not only a readiness for action, but a heartiness of co-ope- 
ration, which, whilst it ensured success, prepared for its continuance, by 
educating a multitude of officers of every rank in those highest qualities 
for public business—order, industry, self-dependence and decision. Its 
soldiers have risen to form, and drill, and command regiments ; its offi- 
cers have triumphantly led our armics; they have governed our colonies; 
\ they have worthily represeated their Sovereign abroad, and have been 
| foand foremost among her most active and confidential ministers at 

home. 
Long years of experience enable us now to say, that no officer, reared 
and trained in the school of the Peninsula, has ever been found wanting ; 
} and, remarkable cireamstance, we caunot just now omit to add to our 





nished a University Chancellor into the bargain. 


than the Peninsular army ; the “ /ucidusordo” had been breathed into its 
minatest parts ; its patience was never taxed by over-strained strictness 
in the rules of dress or parade, nor its strength wasted by one unnecessury 
duiy. The question with the Duke appeared to be less how it looked, 
than how it worked, Itis said, that he once remarked of a most gallant 
but rather hard-going Irish regiment, whose appearance not usually so 
smart as some of the more rigid disciplinarians around hin desired, “ They 
are ragged rascala, to be sure ; but then, how the fellows fight!" When 
ho-vever, parade was the business of the day, there was as strict an en- 
forcement of all regulated details, as in any other point of discipline. 
Impatience under any very stringent observance of the regulations as 
to dress has always appeared to me to be one of the characteristics of the 
British officer. Men, who could not be persuaded to neglect any other 


ness. sparkling inventioa, and even tact, which is unapproached, and it | 


iene 
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the great Marlborough, he was fitted for every occasion and every ex. 
+ ploit, which required the ready wit and the stout heart, which were his 
by inheritan e. The celebrated coup de main uf Arroyo de Molinos Waa 
{ am credibly informed, chiefly from his suggestion. His career was 
eventful aud glorious. When the peace of Varis pronounced in EF 
the soldier’s occupation gone, he flew to the East, and rose to th 
rank of ouartermaster-geueral of the Queen’s troops in India. 
Meaneée. 

Iu regard to dress, too, it was not possible to be more lax than were 
the most distinguished corps of the French army when in campaign, On 
special occasions only they were made to appear en grand tenue. Tu the 
live months, which | passed among them iu 1809, L saw them but twice 
in parade uniform; of which the one principal occasion was the jour de 
Jéte of the Emperor, the 15th of August. The change from their daily ap- 
pearance was éhen great indeed, especially in the infantry. Their weil. 
litting blue coat, red collar and cuts, with broad white lapels buttoned 
back and cut away, so as to disclose the lowet part of a neat waistcout of 
white | erseymere, the star of the Legion of Honour pretty plentifully dis. 
wibuted about (and which Il remember to have looked upon with no slight 
curiosity and veneration), the tight blae pantaloon and neat black gaiter, 
the broad-topped, leather-bound shako, with its brightly-burnished eagle 
in front, aud over all the red and white feather (for in the uniform the 
tricolour was carefully preserved) constituted a peculiarly cleau and 
suldier-like attire. 

Ip this dress, however, they were little, or indeed net at all, known to 
ourarmy. When they went to “ business” all their finery was stowed 
away; they then presented an aspect as little calcul ited to euchant a 
drill-serjeaut in St. James’s Park, as to satisfy the exquisite taste of our 
late royul arbiter elegantiarum, King George the Fourth, w ho showed 
such paternal care and distinguished generalship in the “ fit” of his 
Lroops. . 

When Marshal Soult was appointed Major-General (in fact, command- 
er-in-chiet,) of King Joseph's armies, he came to Talavera, and there 
reviewed the corps of Mortier, the fifth, and hisown, the second, under 
Count Heudelet. 1 was of course very anxious to see together, peaceably 
and at my ease, so large a body of this renowned force; but having, for 
reasons which will appear presently. refused to give my parole, L was a 
close prisoner to the town, There was’ great difficulty, therefore, and 
perhaps some risk, in gratifying this very natural curiosity. Soult had not 
evinced the disposition, which had been so general with the other autho- 
rities, to show kinduess to the British prisoners. His character in those 
days, even amongst his own men, was that of a rude and slern severity ; 
and to the members of an army which lad so lately disturbed his posses- 
sion of Oporto, aud crushed hie ambitious hope to be “ Nicolas the first” 
of Portugal, he was notlikely to be more indulgent. 

I had formed an acquaintance, I may say a trieudship, with aa officer 
who then commanded one of the regiments of the garrison of Talavera, 
a Colonel A——, who had been aid-de-camp to General Rochambeau, 
and with him had been taken at St. Domingo. He had married while a 
prisoner at Chesterfield, aud now sought to avail himself of every occasion 
to return to his wife’s compatriots the kindness which he had received in 
somewhat similar circumstances in Englaud. I had, also, for the eomfort- 
suke of being less attractive of the notice of the private soldie re, frenchified 
the aspect of ny outward man as much as I could, They were inclined 
occasionally, especially when charged with their liberal rations ef  agw- 
ardiente,” to insult “* Messieurs les Goddams,” as they were pleased to call 
us: though isis but justice to them to add, that there was less bad teel- 
iug than bad witin these attentions. I had also, in polite imitation of 
their hirsute physioguomies, nourished and encouraged a most luxuriant 
growth oa chin and lip, and thus * bearded like a pard,’ and daly ruffian- 
ized, I thought that I might pass for one of the motley crowd of employes, 
that follow and infesta French army. I resolved atany rate to make the 
attempt, and tiusted (in case of discovery) to my frieud the colon: I's in- 
terest with the Marshal, and to the necessity for my Own services to free 
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| me from any very severe penalty for thus breaking bounds. 
buastings, that, without any fuss, nemine contradicente, and, without dis- | calculated also still more upon the chances of altogether escaping obser- 
turbing every vicarage from the Solway to the Land’s End, we have fur- vation; for I had no great reliance upon the tender mercies of his grace 








point of duty, will, on every possible occasion, transgress in this; aud 
certainly the best officers, the most distinguished and energetic in the | 
field, have ever been in command (according to my experience) the least | 
importunate or troublesome in quarters, and the most indulgeut every- 
where in mere matters of form and rovtine. | 
During the occupation of the northera provinces of France, the late | 
Lor! Hul, then commanding the British contingent under the Duke, fixed 
his headquarters at a comfortable chateau in the village of Mauiéres, a 
short distance from Cambrai. He was there, of course, established with | 
all the comforts, to which his fortane and high military position entitled | 
hin; but they were also such as in every respect best suited the hospit- | 
able, genuine English taste of a liberal country gentleman. Daty some- | 
times, and his hospitality, allowed me the satisfaction of seeing this traly 
eninent soldier “at home” at this period. On the first occasion, in 
which he sent for me, [ waited upon bim in the morning, and found him 
and the officers of his staff in uniform. I was invited to dinner, and | 
returned at the appointed hour well tightened in and buttoned up, as in | 
duty bound, in my regimentals. It was a broiling hot day in summer, | 
and I think that I should have beeu more in trim for the enjoyment of a| 
good dinner (very agreeable to me at all times) if I had been let into | 
the secret of the house. When I was ushered to Lord Hill’s drawing- ; 
room, I found there, to my surprise, no red coat but my own. All sem. | 
blance of the presence of the general of an army was banished, and the | 
} Shropshire squire and his family were attired as if awaiting the announce- | 
His own right English form was 











stockings; and the same seemed to be the regulation uniform of the es- 
tablishment from ante-room to salon. The “ gentlemen who live at home 
at ease”’ can hardly estimate at their full value such quiet days, “ en hour- | 
better understand and appreciate the unaffected kindness and conversa- 
tion of so distinguished an host ; an admirable cuisine: champagne bien 
Lord Hill’s | 
repasts(and I had afterwards many of them) were things not to be for- | 
gotten; even poor Dan M pronounced them perfect: and was | 








| used to add, as the climax of praise, that his lordship was one of the very | 


few men who, wheu they saw a good dinner, possessed the science—how 
to ent it! 

There probably never was an individual more calculated to command 
British troops than this most amiable and successful general ; nor one | 


| who, in his course from the lowest to the highest military commission 


which a subject can Lold, attached to himself so respectful and universal 
1 esteem. 

One of the leading talents of a master-mind is the nice perception of the 
qualities and capabilities of others: and it is no sligut proof (if proofs | 
were wanting) of the correct judgment of the Duke of Wellington, that 
fromthe begtuning of their association to the close of the life of his old 
friend and lieutenant, Lord Hill was always selected by him for the most 
prominent responsibilities. His equal temper, calm and firm demeanvur, 
great good-nature, sound sense, and perfect impartiality, gained the hearty 
affection of all who had the good fortune to serve under his immediate 

| orders; while his thorough mastery of his profession, ever evinced in 
separate command, earned for him the confidence of all: and that may be 
said of Lord Hill, which the Duke of York, in his beautiful order issued 
to the army onthe death of Sir John Moore, declared to be the most 
honourable characteristic of that excellent man, that “his whole life was 
spent among the troups.”’ 

Lord Hill’s personal staff, too, were worthy of their chief; obliging, | 
social, talente i, and excellent officers—* trumps all!’ free from those 
airs de petit-maitre, which i have often observed that st if-spure ou the 
heels too often drive up to heads made lighter by them than the feathers, 
which adorn them. Lord Hill’s staff were of another mould: they were | 
solid men, as good as their names; the excel 
Noei Hill, and Horace Churchill. Alas! 
merry-hearted Horace! 

|} Churchill was the very eau tdeal of an aid-de-c imp; rapid, and wil- | 
\ ling, and courageous as the Arab which he rode, and with equal look of | 
| “ blood and beauty.” The great-grandson of Wa!pvule, and of the race of | 


’ ' 


lent Egerton, Mackworth, 


poor Horace ! kind, guliaut, 


’ 


Perhaps [ 


of Datmatia, to which [ would not have very willingly committed mysell. 
Never was there, after a shurt noviciate,a more perfect military budy | 


I mounted, therefure, a spare charger of my friend, which he had kindly 
offered to me, and sallying through the gates to the Prado, not only went 
on without interruption, bat, being carried by a well-known horse, bear- 
ing also his master’s trappings and military housings, t was more than 
once startled, as I passed sentinels of his regiment, by the clang of their 
“ carried arms.” IL wasthus pretty well assured that I had eutirely suc 
ceeded for the nonce in masking my John Bullism. 

When L reached the ground, the corps were tm colamn, and me | 
could be less imposing than their appearance, or to my eye (uccust me 
to the precision and neatness of English inspections) more unsol lier-like. 
The noise and confnsion were excessive ; oflicers und soldiers were in- 
discriminately chatting and laughing together ; and the buxom cantinieres, 
dressed according to the unitorms of the respective reginents, were, 
while supplying liquors and jokes, the only smart-looking objects v isible. 
I had expected to see the troops mi their proper costume, and a <r 
cleaned up tor the occasion ; but there they were, as usual, eny elopec in 
the well-known loose grey great-coat, which descended nearly to their 
ankles; over which they wore their heavy belts aud clumsy necoutre- 
ments. Their large trowsers were made of, aud their broad-topped 
shakos were covered with, every varied material which the owner (in 
his march of plunder) could pick up, from the finest vely et torn from the 
altar or the priests embrvidered vestments tuken from some rifled 
sacristy, to the stuff of a curtain, a piece of carpet, or a canvas sack. 
Never saw I such vast beterogeneous masses of motley. Parts only of 
the two corps were on the ground; bat there were said to be present 
about fifteen thoasand infantry alone. The artillery, especially of Mor- 
tier’s corps, and the cavalry, formed the best part of the exhibition ; the 
former was superb, and [ was much struck with the fat and round forms 
of their small and hardy horses, so superior in condition to our own boast- 
ed chargers, of whom a whole regiment had been just sent to the rear of 
our army, in consequence of sore backs and pinched up flaunts, after the 
exertion of only a three months campaign. — 

The marshals soon made their appearance, mounted on English horses, 
and followed by a numerous staff. There was no deficiency aniong them 
of embroidery, stars, aud aiguil/ettes. Soult wore the full-dress coat of 
his high military rank, and was almost covered with gold. His —— 
and heavy form served but to contirm the disagreeable impressions, whic 
report had created in my mind against bim. Mottier, on the contrary, 
possessed a magnificent person and noble countenance; and withal, a 
good name for courtesy and humanity, which he well deserved. He was 
in the dress of a colonel-general of artillery; both wore the grand cordon 


of the Legion of Honour, besides other decoratious. 


They were received with carried arms, but certainly not with “ atten- 
tion,’ as we say, that is with silence—which assuredly seemed to be no pait 
of the French discipline. Every tongue went on as uproariously as ever. 


| Even while the columus in open order quickly marched passed 1 review, 


the universal conversation continued ; much, I dare say, to their own 
amusement, and certainly, as it seemed to me, entirely with their gener- 
al’s approbation. cl ge of all this their movements were sufficiently 
correct, and very rapid. Their manw@uavres were generally performed at 
about our quick-time; some, however, were done at full speed, and in ad- 


|} mirable order; in all other respects their appearance and demeanour un- 


der arms were slovenly and unsatisfactory. But“ nimium ne crede colori,” 
—for this was a principal body of the force, which, leaving-the neighbour- 
hood of Talavera from that review, encountered, a very short time 
afterwards, the Spanish General Arezaga with 50,000 meu on the plains of 
Ocana, overthrew both his cavalry and infan*ry, took 50 pieces of cannon, 
and demolished the largest army which the Spaniards had yet been able 


' to bring into the field. 


Such were the men, nay, in many cases these were the very men, who 


| had, with an unparalleled good fortune, vanquished again aud again the 


best dressed, best drilled armies of the north; and who,“ Les Enfants 


| watés de Victoire,’ only lately on the field, on which | they beheid them, 


had been reminded by fellows as brave, and soon to be« ome alm yt as 
ragged as themselves, that they were mortals too, and not the irresistible 
demigods, fur which they took themselves. 

We found, in trath, that it was no easy matter to preserve a smart ex- 
terior, or avery correct wardrobe through Peninsular campaigniug: the 
conjoined action of light, heat, and moisture will, as speedily as philo " 
phically, decompose more refractory subst meces than fell, leather, anc 
broad-cloth; whilst ‘summer day’s suns,” there, 


. ” 
“ Shining on, shining on, with such sameness of splendour, 


had a very summary way of transmulting colou nd nade strange havoc 
upon gre eu J ickets, 8 irlet coats, a id cocked-huats, It wa iroti, undee d; 
mad sumewhat edilying, to watch the shifts ainong us tu be spruce = 
well-lavoured; und to observe, especially, the bearty vod will wi 
which men, who had but lately stood by the side of the “ Dandy h e+ 
lin the bow-window at White’s, “the admired otf al duirers,” oft — 
he uge aud body of the time, éheir forms and fashions, still siruggied n 
even ngaii st jate, iu their high ambition (like lon Per in) to must 


jecent the humay form divine 
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” Coats, which thatscientific artist, Mr. Allen, had turned out perfect from be included in the second of the two classes which are ene aed a the|a useful subordiuate—he aspired to be a leader, and fancied himself aa 
he theu classic region of Bond Street, carried hearts on the elbows, or! foregoing remarks. Lord Monteagle has risen, no one knows how, nO | orator. An empty, sounding grandiloquence was his chief, if not his only 
; “i udet) received a good turn fram the regimental tailor. Burg-! one knows why. There is not, among the present holders of peerages or | qualification. Lis style was inflated. There was no close reasoning - 
ae Cowie ‘had meaty veiled their origiaal hues uuder enriously | honours created for themselves. one person who has really done 80 little coudensed expression. As he seldom thou ht for himself on great ques- 
Vaudyked patches and straps of brown tan; Cordovan Hoby’ s Hessians to deserve sach promotion. He has been, throughout his life, a prof hirmwes but only reproduced, distorted and isfigured by a perverted in- 
had dwindled down to Wellingtons; and the superb cocked-bat had hid- | talkative gan; bat it would be impossible to po SS oar ve apt Pi pag hed Views of his party, there was no originality either in bis 
den its faded and embrowned felt under a lustrous cover of black velvet: | public career, legislative or otherwise, upon which one might rest the ¢ . oe yd in his arguments. His point of view never rose above the level 
whilst the shako, which rivalled in beauty the recent invention of an il-| fence of his honours. It may bo urged, that, in this country, long and | o ‘ 1e penne To make a case was his utmost aim; but what a wiser 
lustrious field marshal, was carried by its lighter proxy a pasteboard cap | faithful party service is allowed to confer a species of right to the re wards _— wou d have done modestly and man he, by an uncouquerable 
of the same shape, but covered with black oil-silk. A dash of puppyism | which ina well-coustituted community. would be reserved for the best | ha ie of exaggeration, converted into a medium for extravag+nt finesse 
is, after all and everywhere, a good quality in a soldier, whose character | in intellect and couduct. But of him it may be answered, that althoug! = bee ri declamation. [t always took an hour to say what the least 
like iced pauch, should have its coolness aud spirit nicely and happily, | he served the Whigs much, he served uimself more; and, further, that al- e pe of is colleagaes would have compressed. with more clearness 
blended with more pungent ingredients; and it may be permitted to me, | though his service of them was zealous, even mean, yet it was on the | anc iy owe lu twenty minutes. He was wordy without being explana- 
who can boast of long and attached acquaintance with buth articles, to} whole more injurious than beneticial to the party. For, during years | tory $ and ne was for ever rendering himself ridiculous by ineffectual 
declare sclon moi, that, when they are of the right sort, there is nothing | when the first talent and ingenuity of the country were employed in un- | straining after grand oratorical etfect. 








like them. dermining them and rendering them ridiculous, the public conduct of| These errors of judgment were rendered still more glaring by bis geon- 
a Sage Lord Monteagle was one of their most vulnerable points, aud, with much liar Pa i oe Small in stature, he is also deficient in dig- 
+8 > MEN’ z | exaggeration, no doubt, yet at the same time with more truth, he was) unity. Restless, busy, fussy, consequeutial, and yet with a countenance 
OUTLINES IN PARLIAMENT. - | held up to the world as a type of the pretension, imbecility, aud political | on which an austere conce.tis stamped, there is no phase of his personal 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITERARY LEGISLATORS.” double-dealing attributed to those whom their political enemies then de- | bearmg on which the mind can dwell with interest or satisfaction. There 
.—SOME MEMBERS OF THE “iRISH PARTY.” signated as an incapable faction. As in the case of one or two prominent | is no weight or gravity, but mach of hollow, sounding pretension. The 
NO. - | . 4! 4 the 7 Py 


, — members of their present administration, who have apparently been for- | eternal noise of his harsh, loud, yet toneless voice, assists these unfavour+ 
It is now about six months that the thinking portion of the British pub-| ced upon them by family influence, they would certaiuly have done much | able impressions ; bat when he was an active ministerial speaker in for- 
lic were startted by the announcement of a great moral aud political phe-} better without Mr. Spring Rice than with him; aud it vas by no means | mer days, his present defects were enormously exaggerated. It waa 
nomenon. What seven centuries of all sorts of government—patriarchal, an improbable hypothesis that he was betinselled with a peerage, and | sometimes painful to see him in the excitement and agony of speech- 
martial, and imperial,—had been unable to bring to pass in freland, 8} louded with the dangerous reward of an odious sinecure, more because | making, straining his small gerd powers, elevated on tip-toe, oscilla- 
few mouths ot famine and its consequences were to effect as by a mira-| his reputation had become onerous to his colleagues, than because he had | ting till one feared he would lose his equilibriam, whisking about from 
cle. Now, for the first time in the history of Ireland, were men of all! rendered to them or to the country auy commensurate service. oue side to the other as he addressed some “ poiut” to oue or other of his 
rauks, classes, religions, and parties, to unite on one common ueutral | Having married the eldest daughter of the Earl of Limerick, and been | colleagues, sometimes wheeling full round to the benches behind, his 
ground of brotherly love, aud to form what was termed, more ambitiously | returaed to the House of Commons as member for that borough, he was | back turned towards the Speaker or the Opposition, and thumping ‘the 
than wisely, au “Irish Party.” Peers, laudowners, magistrates, and | jn the year 1827 nominated by Mr. Canuing to an Uuder-secretaryship— | table till his clenched fists seemed to rebound from the force of the blow 
M. P.’s, clericals aud laymen, Roman Catholics, Protestants, aud Presby-| that of the Colonics. This was the lucky poiut of his life, ou which de | and not unfreqaently sending the papers flying like chatf on the floor, It 
terians, met and passed magnanimous resolutions to sink all party and | pended his future fortunes. Mr. Canning was ia waut of colleagues, | was a ridiculous caricature of the worst faults of Sir Robert Peel's familiar 
political feelings and personal prejudices, aud devote themselves to the | especially of meu ofa liberal tarn of thiukiug and yet of in‘lucuce. | style, not, like his, redeemed by tact and the success with which he used 
good of their couutry. The world looked on, astonished ; for now that ) Mr. Rice combined with an aptitude for business tue taleut of ready speak- | such wadignified action aud gestures, but rendered more absurd by his 
these patriots did agree, their unanimity was traly wonderful. . They | ing, whieh, if it did not deceive so good a judge as the miuister, was at | perpetual and preposterous failures. And all the while the ear of his au- 
made a candid confession of their past misdeeds—declared that their own | jeast of a better order than that usually obtained from Under-secrstaries. | dience was as mach vexed as if assailed by the constant beativg ofa gong. 
divisions had been the true caase of the misery of their country—and | yy; Cauning’s imagination, of course, could never have metamorphosed | Since he has been made a peer, Lord Monteagle is much tamed down. 
that now was the time fur union, when the “ future fortunes” and “the | js protege into a leader. But office-hulding under Canning has usually | Lf he is as fussy and as fond of little mangwuvres as ever, le is mach less 
present lives’ of millions of their fellow-countrymen were at stake—and | secured subsequent preferment; and when the Whigs came in, in 1830, | noisy, and his inflictions are not so frequent. When he left the House of 
they bouud themselves to act together, whether in or out of parliament, | Mr. Spring Rice was made by them Secretary to the Treasury. Taken Commons aud mouuted to the Upper House, it is difficult to say which 
insupportiug or opposing the measures that might be brought forward | per se, this wasa jadicious appointment, for Mr. Rice's intellect aud char- | was the predominating feeling among his coutemporaries—satistuction at 
by the Government or by private members, in order to meet the crisis 14 | yeter are precisely of that calibre which would enabled him to fill such getting rid of av overrated cormorant of talk, or disgust at the arrangement 
Irish affairs ‘To make their act of union the more solemn, they invoked |. office with satisfaction to his superiors. Active, docile (while under) | by which he was made Comptroller of the Exchequer, with a salary for 
the blessing of Divine Providence upon it, and expressed their contideut not too “ particalar about trifles,” voluble in speech, with application lite of two thousand a-year. His proceedings as a peer have not been so 
hope that they would receive in their exertions the aid of the rich and! geyers| information, aud a large amvuut of ready ability (for which let obtrusive as those which earned him an unenviable distiuetion as a com- 
the confidevce of the poor. p us give hita full credit), asa subordinate, or eveu as a placemaa in high | moner. Had he possessed intrinsic merits at ali commeusnraje with the 
By those who were acquainted with the previous history tofIreland, rauk, if not pretending to statesmanship or oratory, he would always have | rewards he had grasped, the state of parties in the Upper House afforded 
and with the state of parties there (and, thanks to the incessant agilatious | commanded a fair slare of consideration and even of respect ; for meu | him a fine opportunity for earning distinction as a statesmau and legisla 
and debates iu parliament, these might be taken to be all the newspaper) who have the good sense to know their position, aud keep to it, are in- | tor; but, making all allowance for the influence of party feeling, and of 
readers in tite kingdom), such an announcement as tuis must have been | valuable. But when Lord Melbourne formed his administration, Mr. | the jealousy of pitchforked parvenus which may be detected in that as 
! 











regarded as miraculous. Nor was their surprise at all lessened when) soring Rice, was mado Secretary of State for the Colonies : and after- | sembly, we fear that he has ouly succeeded in still further exposing bis 
they thoaght of the individuals who bad signed this new sell-denying or- | wards, wheu the Whigs returned ‘in 1835, he climbed tothe post of Chan- | moral littleness aud intellectual inferiority. Bcfore dismissing the sub- 
dinance. They saw arrayed, with an ostentatious alternation of amuca- i cellor of the Exchequer—in charity, let us suppose, as much to his own | ject, let us beg the reader who thinks that the foregoing observations Laws 
bility, the uames of the most extreme and violeut political opponents— | y.tonishment as to that of the public. In this character let us recall | too severely disparaged Lord Monteagle, to remember that we complain- 
the UO Couneii’s, tather and sons, by the side of the Lord Lortons avd the | jim, ed of the moustrous excess of his rewards over his services, and that we 
Lord Facuhams; aud Mr. Smith O'Brien “ pairing’’ with Mr. Gregory The talents required for a Chancellor of the Exchequer are not those | miglt have been |e3s tempted to revive the recollection of his errors, bad 
or the Earl of Giengall. From that moment, much interest was felt in of the brilliant, but those of the sterling order. ‘Ine fiuaucial system be-| he been satised with the humble but deserved compensations of modest 
the future proceediuys of this novel association. ing previously decided ou by the cabinet, a clear head, an upright mind | mediocrity.—JL’raser’s Magazine. 





if looked at seriously, in @ p litical point of view, it was certainly & | a pre-acquaintance with the secret movements of the money-market, and | ——__—_ 
atter to make statesineun pause and tremble. In a representative as vood know ve of arit! atic. are , ialificat s wauted inthe 4 . Trae +. 
= * . we a like Ar — Cc fF Hie, hai tolival ja zvod knowledge of arithinetic, are the qualific tions wauted int! at oF | PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
sembly constituted Ike the House of Commons, if parties are at all nicety | ticer whose duty it istoexpliia aud defend it. He is not required to be 
balance d,a body of men, however, who act with one mind and on ove | 4 oreat oratur-—indeed, it were always better that be had few pretensions | Paris, July 1st. 
principle, and who are prepared to sacrifice political feeling to the at | ofthe sort because the commercial John Bull has-a deep faith medivecrity. Paris at this season is very like London in September; ail the world 
} 


tainment of som? common object, may attain to a disproportionate and 

dangerous power, If the protessious of the new “ Irish Party” were to 

be depeuded oa, there was much reason to suppose that some such com- | 

bination might be formed. As, too, they coutinued their sittings, after 
33, 

the meeting of parliament, with tolerable perseverance, their proceedings 


Now, Mc. Spring Rice, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was deticient in | of fashion and elegance have departed fur their chateaux villas, the Py- 
uli the requisite qualifications. Of all the Whig Ciancellors of the Ex- | renees or Switzerland, if one meets any acquaintance qui sait vivre, he 
chequer he has proved the worst ; and that places him in a very low scale | looks coufused, and assures you he arrived yesterday, or Starts to-mor- 
}indeed. Lord Althorp used to be laughed at as a blunderer, but his | row, in fact, no one who is aay body cau be l-re at this moment. Asto 

mind was always right, though his utterauce went wrong: he seemed | the Deputies, the Peers of Frauce, (though personages somewhat en evi- 


_w shed tt ‘renain? I are *-¢ . i rhe: ¢ 71th ’ ? } } . ‘asl j i wil 
were watciied wilh ingreasing interest ; and at one time, when it appear-! ouch worse than he really was. Mr. Baring, too, generally gave one | dence at present,) Presidents and Ministers, all these honourable individa- 
} ryt hie } It ti y . Sanroere Re mek’ : . ‘ “s ~ 40 - pe 7 ‘ j 1° ‘ . thi ; H 
ed probable that by supporting Lord George Bentinck’s proposal to ad-} 1). jdea that he didn’t exactly know what he was going to say next, and | als and their entonaage are nothing, absolutely nothing, according to the 


vance money to the Irish railway companies they might overcurn the } 
ministry, their importance attained to a considerable height. 

Af that iinportauce has since diminished ; if this great embryo party 
has failed faily to develope itself; if the “ good of the c suntry” has been 
lost sight of iu old political quarrels; if the “ future fortunes’ and “ pre-} 
sent lives” of miliious did iu the intervening six mouths wane in their | 
estimatioa, asthe prospect of an effectual poor-law being imposed be- | 
caine inore clear aud certain; if, in short, this grand national association 
has dwiidledinto a mere ramp of a party, aud the only “ union’ that 


that it was all achance which side of his propositivn he would acciden- | delightfuily arrogaut fiat of the world of happy idlers; cousequently 
tally advocate; but his defects, also were more to be ascribed to pliysi- | fashions must be looked for in the packing cases that Palmyre, Madame 
ca! than to mental causes, | Marie, Maritox, Madame Peuet, and many others, ave constantly sending 
With regard to Sir Charles Wood, although his performances more than | to Loudon or the different Eauc, where it is possible to be found, with- 
fulfil the uufavourable expectations that were formed of him,—although out being ashamed of one’s identity. 1 saw a box addressed to Madame 
he is by turns pompous, arrogant, flippant, aud uninat ligible, yet ‘it is | I , Wo 18 making a tour of the German waters, containing a charm 
clear that he is upri.ht aud honest, and that if he commit errors, lis ca- | iag capote of white crepe lisse, with a bunch of capuciues; the draw- 
pacity, not his intentions, will be in fuult. But Mr. Soring Rice, while | ings weraeovered- with the same coloured satin, a chapeau de paitie de 
. : . . really less versed in his duties thau either of these oflicers, had not the | riz lined with pink; the shape, round and open, wus nearly covered 
exists has at list been discovered to be au union of shameless, anadulter- | merit of standing well w th many even of his own supporters. He was | with pink convolvulus, that were trained in the most natural way round 
ated selftinterest; if this has been the paltry eud of so glorioug a begin-j Gistrusted on the ground of a lax political moral:ty, which, however it { the crown, and uuder the brim; a capote of jonquil tulle buoilloue, with 
ning, let ws not thiuk too harshly of men who were for puttiug on poor, ! nay esc ipe censure in inferior stations, cannot be tolerated ia high places. | a buach of white aud yellow narcissus, covered by a tulle veil that fax 
Weak, hurman uatare more than it can bear, who proposed to themsel ve | All those clever little tricks aud mane@uwres, which confer the ipplauses | tened the buunet without any ribbons; a redingote, dust colour, glace 
an achievement greater au! more diiicult that was ever yet attained by j and honours of the bureau on one whose duty is to “ count oat” or to ; blanc, fastened with white cornelian buttons; a striped blue and white 
human hearts or naan minds, who superadded to the original merit of | « keep” a house, he played off again on his grauder scene. What litera- | silk dress, with seveu flouaces festones, aud a g-ey aud white striped 
their good iuteatious the additional virtue of their being impracticable. | ture gains in cignity it sometimes loses in etlective force by its lofty ab- | bareges, to be worn over a pink petticoat; a green crape mantelet with 
_ As these u »>biemen aud geutlomen have at iuatervals daring the last} jorrence of “slang.” Yet keen perceptions are often enshrined in Cnau- | black lace, aud an embroidered white musliu pardessus. The new bare- 
few mouths-—more especi ally in the debates on lreland in both houses of | thorised words. There is one expre ssion, among many, which the lexi- | ges hive large stripes of two colours, covered with wreaths of flowers, 
parliameut—ren lered themselves exceedingly conspic uous, We presume | cocraphers have not sauctioned, and which it requires some courage to | generally roses; a muslin dress, also quite new, has seven different col 
that our readers may uot be indisposed to know something tore about | use in society ; yet it is wery often heard from the lips of the grave even, | cured wreaths of ‘lowers, seven flounces, each festone, with one of the 
esse than they cau gather from their public acts and speeches. We have | 4s well as of the gay ; aud uow aud then au orator hungering after a word | colours of the flowers; the width of the floauces an festuns diminish as 
selected a few of the most prominent among them; though our selections | has been kuown to blart it forth in the senate itself. The most original they approach the waist; a full decolte corsage, confiaed by seven colour 
by no means include the most important or distinguished of the repre- | jiying a q 
sentutives of trelaud, of whom we may, perhaps, treat in detail on some | op yracter expressly tuillustrate it. So, we, perhaps, may be allowed the | embroid 
future occasion, | privilege ofusing the phrase. When we say of a man that he isa“ dodger,” 
LORD MONTEAGLE, FORMERLY KNOWN AS MR. SPRING RICE. | Ye ™eana great deal more than we « hoose to express, or cau express, in } white maslia dresses for the evening, the whole of the petticoat covered 
words. We can laugh at a “dodge” while we despise it. Now, in| with tucks two inches wide; through each is drawn a different coloured 


politics, “dodging” is considered by some people capital, aud perfectly | ribbon; the first cherry colour, the secoud green, the third nankeen, blue 








he 











{ canezons is generally worn with these dresses, or a guimpe 


A peerage, toge her with the possession for life of a sinecure office, 
the e:nolumeuts of which are equivalent to a pension of £2000 a-year, 
enjoyed without tue general odium which usuaily attaches wo the receipt | the end, regardless of the meaus, that what they would shrink frou (aud | the waist. Between each tuck there is a wreath of embroidery, with 
of eleemosyuary public money by mere placemea, who have reudered | uone more so thaa Lord Mouteagle) in private life, in public atiairs they | berthe aud sleeves to correspond. Most of the bareges dresses have 
no real or lasting service to the State—these are the rewards which Lord | consider perfectly justitiable. Political “ dodging” may be defined as the | coloured petticoats ander them, particularly piuk. 1 saw a brown and 
Monteagle lias coats ived to secare for himself by a loug life of political } act of doing, with however transparent a pretext, what oue weuld be at- | white stripe, with a pattern of roses over a pink lining; the effeet was 
activity aud party subserviency. During that lung life be has filled suc-| terly ashamed ot doing without one. Mr. Spring Rice was especially the | charming; it dail a deep fouuce a la vieille, with a pink mbbon through 
cessively many offices of st ite, rising gradually to be a cabinet minister, | * Artful” of the Melbourne miuistry ; not for the Governmeut only, but | the bouillon. Blue or lilac linings, with well assorted colours, are also 
ponent tone ct eget ip cneehab cleo fo highest, is, at least, one of the also ou his own little private accouut,—just for the pleasure of it. So | very becoming. The must recherche robes de chambre are of white 
g j , ingdos ) iaucellor of the Exchequer, aud | miny years have now elapsed since he held oflice, that most men have for- | bareges, with a coloured tatfatas lining, edged with a galon of the same 
responsible manager of var finances. A very natural question has ofteu gotten all but their vague impressions of this singular statesman's general | shade; the sleeves, made rather wide, are laced outside from the shoul- 
been put. What were his qualifications for these important posts? and, | system, and om space will not allow us to give instances; but we have aj der to the elbow, anda silk cordeliere fastens the dress ut the waist. A 
Way bas he beeu iu aim tuuer forced iuto a position, aud covered with | lively recollection of the inimitable self-confidence with which, to the iu- | great many tulle capotes are made entirely withvut ribbon, the ornament 
houvurs, which were perseveringly refused to some men of acknowled- expressible amusement, when not to the terror, of the City, be used in | being a bouquet of flowers on each side, surrounded with a putting of 
ged genius, who, by the coucurrent testimony of a whole people, have at | the House of Commons to try feats of legerdemain with the public ac- | tulle, or aloug branch on one side, covered with a tulle fauchon, tying 
Ouce distiuguisiied themselves by their talents and reudered good service | counts; of his bold attempts at wholesale mystification; his small | uuder the chin; the flowers are of a different shade from the bounet, wa- 
to their ¢ re ! To auswer these questions is not the must easy task in | manwuvres, upheld with an indescribable gravity, till their success tempt- | ter-green Louuets with red roses, lemon-colour, with violet hearts ase or 
™ aa aaese . , es ed to a complacent cliackle; the miraculous assurance with which he | blue Veronique, are the prettiest. Some of the paille dentelle are cov- 

Perseverance is a quality which is scarcely acknowledged at its full{ would deliberately rise in the House of Commons, and consume liours in | ered over with narrow velv et, green, viviet, and bleu de Fra: ce; they 
weight and value. Nay, if we look at the Wwouders it has sometimes | windy, wordy, prosy, yet ambitious talk, in the face of sume of the most | bave qouguets of velvet flowers to correspond. There are ulso some 
ach eved, we might almost elevate it to the diguity of a virtue. There ure competentfinauciers aud the greatest commercial men of the day, alleeting | very fresh cepotes made of white crepe lisse, with coloured drawings, 
those who even think perseverance, in this workiug-day world, better | to make intelligible to them what was clearly all but unintelligible w ! aud flowers tw match. Caps are smaller thau ever, and worn cither very 
than geulus itself; aud, certainly, if to realise sulid advantages be the | himself. Nor does this propensity for left- ianded statesmanship seem | much at the back of the head, or quite low on the forehaed, two ex- 


, ess of life ‘v are rit - f, : . ; ‘ | . . , 
penn ain — or 7 right; for, in too mauy cases, perseverance | to have dimmiched with time ana the cessation of his ministerial fuue- | tremes which are adopted according t» fancy. A little cuiffure, called 
B00] elb ws genius oat of the race. Of ull the shapes which persever- | tions, | Ze bonnet Fleuretie, quite covered with rows of small pink Howers aod 
ance takes, Luc inust miraculous 1s that of resolute, determiued selt-ad- It would seem as if all the zeal and ardour of Lord Monteagle for un- | uarcow éudle ruches, 18 very successful; there is also a new Mainienon cap 
vancemenut; aud in this respect the fable of the ’ 


Grue type of the great etragsio of life, The as hare aud the tortoise is a | animity and harmony of actiou oa Irish affuirs had been buta pretext for | trimmed w ith dark ribbons, purple, emerald green, or viulet; they have 

2 tyt : 55 1e quality we speak of dues not | aconcealed object—that as British indiguatiou was evidently aroused to | long lappets, fastened to the corsage with a bow of the same colour, and 
rauk mora'ly so low as some exalted thinkers conceive. Perseverance | ove o} iis rare moral paroxysins against the Trish laudior is, they should are extreur ly distinguished frow their costly simplicity, the lace being 
olten h les wauility, as gculus, or what passes for it, is as freyuently al have at once a shield and spear, in the new Irish party, again t the ob- | either Brassels or Aleucon. A great many light shaded silk redingotes, 
Cee eer peti: Sete re a the persevering, plodding man, has a mean | vious and inevitable re tribution. Similar have been the noble lord’s and even white, are wora, ornamented with white coruelian, coral, aod 
pea 4 -<alhegia iY ge oi vk stipes. because te kuows be cannot trast | latest demonstrations. As Lrish Natiouality was but anoti®r name for No | enamel buttons, or with light passemeuteric. Brandebourgs, the corsa- 
ike his no o ‘dt neigbbour, to sudden inspirations, that he so humbly, Peor Law, so his recent ameudment iu comini tee, by defeating the | ges of all ty jusparent etottes, are made full, and m my of the silk oues 


but steadily, works out the objec j be ; eat j ; ; . , hoe 
itateadily, works ¢ 1c Object of his beiug. But perseverance has| Whigs, was intended butas a meaus of decently getting rid ofa just bur-| are drape; dresses have two or three deep flounces, or seven and eight 


. 7 ‘ 

gies chy ' oa behengy oat Dt: uae mg oa y or | den; and his propusal of a system of colonis stion fi , [relaud dwindles | narrow ones ; the latter are prenaees by women who are not very tal 
ralses usc rupulous weu in the world, is not the lees nee All ty ne : ure ey areneme i Searing Us inue «6 poe f oe “ ily pe sep aut siping pat ones epee yi , aa a : td rae rg = 
it be tov freguently allied to pretension qu whore o postage ae, because the corresponding surplas luod 18 uufairly avsorved—ol getting | telets aud Visites us anny 4 oe — be, assorted to the dresses 
dealing. iat it suuuld sv often succeed 8 renke Yi fo tl 5 ai oe Sane id, in fact, of the poor, as he could not get rid of the oe their pro- | The style of bandeaux lately Te ne low > age} the eyebr bea and 
and c rn non sense ot the great mass ot sniukind who olen th os erm = dome 9 TS eg me Se MR ES ener Gee | - is stagr Wench ie gp 1 aa oe Undulated braids should 
to be deceived by a wretched imposture. Yet if men would Thopenerties rapa +} ee ee } tent ‘ : { tal when er win -_ tae sh othe ” ne rye favour, ren cae Gas owes 
faculties, t need not be thus played upon, ‘ Rightly reserded a4 he a i. a gage »nobie lord to say, that hadhe beeu more straigh forward, | be cut in three ¢ - + a ate ee =~ curls are short on the fore 
Sats bi toma’ sal a iat hom latnoaaiat te tee seaelaee + a lg _ } anc , pipes * more modest estimate ot nis own powers, he might have | py al ou ol yradually — nae ° ; 7 , rated perlumer, + ogee reste 
ai tediesaate inl: tees, aettieae aan or a aie ‘e res man, | mac ea ve ry respectable and efticieunt mini l r. He bas exteusive infor | ( mpre ye br is a . olion rage Is Eau Sanophile ; its etiects "1 6 
acivusuess of imieriurity by his vigorous efforts to appear what he is ne moa anda remarkable readiuess in speaking—cau, or rather could, | really marvellous, it iuscandly imparts great softness aud delicacy to the 
He may bea tue Vvauity Lo tl uk bis dis JUlse amaalibastinn are ert - = br we yn “yr eae: and os ir furth oceaus of words, ciieating the | co a ~ teed 9g — — eae peo. EERE Redan aacelorstions - f 
cunseut of mankind bears.bim eeilcaibad caas Parag a eg e eonin oal j tine xpori x ed w ith the belief that he was really making a good spee | 6 et Vee sie pre way due regenerator of the skin. In the magn 
will enable us to dete st the false ‘from » seri lh 4 ones = * + aa We oo auial He was an exceilent 1 ec ee ef e: ey “ae wer og ae wed Jor Bidile de S—, who wus a ned Fides ta . 
succe $8 become so u iny badges of Rel 7 . palihes . aa —— nt wasof that quality that le could talk with equal flue the Count rife: Pay: we ree the most complete collection of = 

Buch praise us is die to Pie shee oy oe ee Hence ceptive nconclusiveness on any subject, froin ihe hig at ty thre ab — wh te and black ; there were Lo lems then 1000 yare > 
but, us hie rev : ; ere, ere ee deserves; | lowest. This was one secret of his success—lie made hims iseful, an {itferent widths of the mo&,. rare fabrics, besides flouunces; +caris mante 


udsaud successes bave been fat greater than either bis | was. moreover 
,or She ee .< 
or lis public services entitled him to, be must, we fear, 


Persuval met a thorough-going party man But Lord M cle’. | lets, veils; and berthes. In the tronsseau were several jupes Constan 





genius in iiction, too, has not thought it beveath him to create a | ed guuces, from the shoulders to the waist, in the shape of a fan, An 


| with a coloured ribbon tight round the neck. Madame Pachery makes 


legitimate, amusemert. Public men become so hardened in pursuing | for the fourth aud pink the fifth, continuing in the same succession to 
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white horse-hair, without any kind of whalebone. One ofthe most re- | eiter of the present day. He ie, eetnuten, 


markable piecesof lingerie was an admirable white Indian muslin dress 

embroidered in white round the edge, and up the sides with » wreath of 

lilac, the size of nature, on eachof the leaves the open work was varied ; 

the body and sleeves had areduced wreath to correspond, and a mantelet 

we the same embroidery, the whole edged with Valenciennes of rare 
uty. 

The Paris elegantes have been divided into rival parties, having styled 
themselves Nature and Art each upholding the superior merit of natural 
aud artificial flowers for coiffures, bouquets, &c.&c. Baton and Martens 
are the artists to whose talents the advocates of unfading bloom entrust- 
-ed their cause, and both have had very curious and interesting horticul- 
tural exhibitions, where the real flowers and their imitations were con- 
trasted, and a prize offered for the detection of the “ painted lilies,” which 
none even of the naturalists were able to claim; the sucess was triumph- 
ant, until the Princesse de C——, the chief of the adverse cause, 
gave a ball, at which all her poe appeared with wreaths, 
touffes, bouquets, and garnitures of natural flowers; their inimitable 
grace of contour, purity of tint, acertain liquid softness, and vague fas- 
cinating perfume with which they surround the wearer, and the pecu- 
liar influence they impart, decided the question unanimously in their fa- 
vour ; us coifures de bal they are universally adopted by all who love 
the fragrant and true, and who care for the becoming ; but to unite these, 
they must be mounted by persons of great taste, who have made an es- 
pecial study of the different beauties and effects of flowers. There are 
several ofthe capacity in Paris, and one of the most renowned 
has arrived in London, M. Ragonot, of Piccadilly ; he had the honour of 
composing an emblematic bouquet that was  pememsee to her Majesty. 
His meting garnitures, and bouquets are admirably light and flexible, 
the cost is by no means extravagant, and he has discovered means by 
which the flowers and leaves will preserve their freshness for forty-eight 
hours, aud some plants, such as heaths and camelias, much longer. With- 
out doubt, a refinementso graceful and elegant will meet with favour in 
this land of beautiful flowers. 

eee 


THE OPERA.—JENNY LIND AS NORMA.—THE 
SWEDISH MELODIES. 


A crimson adornment — before the royal box, two stalwart beef- 
eaters, with formidable halberds, on the stage, her majesty in brilliant 
attire, Prince Albert injfull uniform, the national anthem echoing through 
the walls of the magnificent theatre, the huzzas that answer it from a 
crowded assembly—such is the combination which ushers in Jenny Lind’s 
Norma. 

Special “desires” are expressed so often that they almost cease to be 
special, but a special “‘ command” is a thing not to be seen every day. 
And on this occasion her majesty not only commands the performance, but 
commands Jenny Lind to play Norma for the first time. 

There has been much expectation about this same Norma. Large ac- 
counts have come from the North, but Londoners doubt, whether the oak- 
en wreath and Druidical garb will sit as easily as the Swiss hat and smart 
little frock, on the delicately formed vocalist of Sweden. Wili there be 
force enough in the nightingale to accomplish the eagle-flight of the 
wronged and avenging Celt? These are questions of great moment, and 
the solution of them is awaited with great anxiety. 

They are solved thu: Jenny Lind takes the gentle side of “ Norma,” 
she dwells especially on the natural affection, and on the leave-taking 
from Orovesco, and she leaves the fury o her predecessor. Hence the 
second act is more according to her style then the first; Norma tottering 
from her eminence is more remarkable than Norma in her strength. Ad- 
ding to the above statement, that the singing is exquisite, we believe we 
have exactly told the whole truth on the subject. 

But if any one will press us into a corner, and ask us whether we like 
Jenny Lind’s Norma just as well as that charmingly naive Amina, or that 
piquante little Maria, we believe we must answer in the negative. That 
sweet picture of Swiss pastoral life in La Sonnambula, that prettiest form 
of military enthusiasm in La Figlia del Reggimento, are the sort of things 
that are stereotyped in the memory, if aliving, moving, breathing object 
can be said to be stereotyped. These, we feel, will remain clear bright 
images when the figure of Norma is more dimmed by the lapse of time. 
Bat whatof that, Mademoiselle Lind? No one suffers loss by a comparison 
with herself. 

We should not forget those delicious little Swedish songs, wherewith 
Jeany Lind has delighted us. Small native off-shoots of melody are they, 
pathetically gay, and gaily pathetic—things which seem to grow out ot a 
uational heart, which scarcely knows whether itis gay or peusive. Just 
so it is with the effect of church bells on a summer's evening, When you 
listen to them as the daylight fades glimmering away, aud scarcely know | 
whether you are in a state of calai enjoyment or in a slight oy ware 

Of what those Swedish songs treated we know not, bat we know that 
Jenny Lind led us through a sentimental labyrinth of sound, and then sud- 
denly changed it into an arch mirth, as though she somewhat cruelly made 
sport of our sympathies. Imagine not that these melodies are easy, na 
tonal though they be—the intervals are harsh and abrupt, and require the 
nicest precision to take them, and the florid jocosities require the most 
delicate execution. ButJenny Lind does it all with the truest manner of 
“nativeness.” Pathos, gaiety, smile, style, all seem dictated at the mo- 
ment, and the effect is wartaialy enchanting. 

———ae 


A MISTAKEN VOCATION. 


Christian Urban, first alto of the Royal Academy of Music, expired at 
Paris last week. He was a consummate musician, and highly esteemed 
in the musical world. Short, ill-shaped, invariably wearing a sky-blue 
coat, and dining every day at the same table at the Café Angliis, Urban 
was well known for his originality, But what, above all, distinguished 
him was an extreme devotion, the minute practices of which he scrupu- 
lously followed. He went to mass every day of the week, and on Sun- 
days attended every service. At night he brought with him to the Opera 
orchestra pious books, which he read with unction whenever he was per- 
mitted to quit his bow for a moment. You will ask why so devout an 
artist had engaged at the Opera. He deplored it, but had been obliged 
toenter the band. Urban had at first devoted his talents to sacred mu- 
sic, but it had not yielded him enough to live upon, and necessity had 
thrown him into the dramatic world a theatrical musician. All the re 
sourees of his mind were employed in reconciling his ideas with the exi- 
gencies of his profession. Whilst accompanying with his violin the song 
and the dance, he had remained a complete stranger to the spectacle, and 
to its pomp and fascinating attractions. He had made ita rule to keep 
his head constantly bent on his chest. and his eyes lowered on his music 
or prayer-book. Qn no account would he have infringed the duty he had 
im on himself, for the slightest infraction would have been to him | 
an enormous sin. Never did his eyes venture across the proscenium; 
never did he see the end of the foot, or the lower part of the leg of a dan- 
cer, even when she executed her liveliest pirouettes or most celestial entre- 
chats. He had a holy horror of such abominations. We do not exagge- 
rate; it is literally true that Christian Urban was many years in the 
Opera orchestra without ever having seen the stage. He was as unac- 
quainted with the cantatrices as with the danseuses. One day, ina draw- 
ing-roum, be met a young aud pretty woman, who addressed him as a 
rson whom one often sees, and complimented him on his tulents in 
attering terms. ‘“ Who is that lady!” asked Urban. “ What, don’t you 
know her?” replied the master of the house. “| have never seen her.” 
“{mpossible! look at her well.” “ In vain do I look at her,” reiterated 
Urban: ‘I assure you that I bave never seen her before.” He tuld the 
truth; and it was necessary to name Madame Dorus, whom he actually 
saw for the first time, although he had heard her sing for the last ten 
years. Urban knew no faces on the Opera stage, and knew as little of 
the plays as of the performers. He carefully avoided paying the least at- 
tention to those works of Satan; and the pious meditations into which he 
was plunged prevented his hearing the words of the lyric drama. Several 
modern works have exhibited on the stage the ceremonies and pomp of 
the Church. Urban considered it a profanation, and shuddered when he 
beard the chorus utter Church music. One evening, whilst a procession 
moved acroas the stage, he was seen to kneel in the orchestra, cross him- 
self, and pray with joined hands, as if he had been at Notre Dame. At 
the moment death struck him. Urban was about to retire on a pension, 
and devote himself to monastic life, which promised him unmingled feli- 
city. He has died, leaving the reputation of a very intelligent man, who, 
during twenty-five years never missed asingle performance at the Opera, 
and never saw Guillaume Tell, Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, the Juive, | 
Sylphide, nor Giselle—of a musician of the Opera band who was faithfully | 
at his post every night during those tweuty-tive years, and who, though 
vided with excellent eyes, never saw Mademoiselles Falcon, Nourritt, 
vas lioni, Madame Stoltz, Duprez, Carlotta Grisi, or any other of the gods 
¢ goddesses of either song or ballet.—Paris paper. 
Senne commend 
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Jensy Lisp axnpy Macreapy.—With all his alleged crotchets and man- 


an 


: a gentleman, and only 
requires to be Aumoured or kept under to be made a most agreeable fellow. 
Let him in conversation once get the upper hand and you are ruined. 
N’importe! Macready is a son of genius, and | know has a strong liking 
for all that is exalted in art. Witnessing Jenny Lind’s performance at 
her Majesty's Theatre the other evening, Macready was charmed, elec- 
trified. The enthusiasm clung to him all the night. Next morning he 
drove out, sans ceremonic, to Jenny’s pretty cottage at Brompton, seut up 
his card, entire stranger as he was in all but that which makes genius 
wita geniusone kin. Jenny looked at the card. ‘* W. C. Macready” 
was.on it. Ina twinkling the English tragedian was in the presence of 
the Swedish vocalist. At once the twain were at home in each other’s 
good opinion. Macready expressed how highly he had been delighted 
the night before with Jenny’s singing and acting, adding, that he himself 
was allowed to be something of an actor, and that it would gratify him 
exceedingly were she to accept an invitation to witness his representa- 
tions of Shakspeare’s characters. Jenny complied, and ‘“ commanded” 
King Lear. On the night appointed Macready had one of the best 
boxes in the Princess’s set apart for the syren. She was in eestasies with 
the performance, applauded frequently and appropriately. It got wind 
that she was in the house, and two or three times John Bull, with his 
enthusiasm for real talent in whomsoever it appears, tried hard to get 
up three cheers for Jenny. Good sense, however, prevailed, and the 
intended honour was allowed to pass. At the close of the performance 
the crowd outside wanted to give Jenny a salvo as she proceeded to her 
carriage, but she gave them ali 

— Correspondence of the Chronicle. 


Mvniricence or tee Queen Dowacer.—Amongst the numerous acts 
of munificence of her Majesty the Queen Dowager, she has agreed for 
the purchase of a piece of land contiguous to the Watermen and Light- 
ermen’s almshouses, at Penge Common, near Sydenham, Surrey, upon 
which it is her Majesty’s intention to erect and endow a college for the 
reception of a certain number of the widows of naval officers. 


Tue Emperor or Russta.—( Postscript to a Private Letter.)—I must 
not forget to tell you that the Emperor had a ride the other day in an 
omnibus. There have been some new ones lately started. They are 
exceedingly neat, and the conductors are dressed like livery servants, 
with silver lace round their hats. His Majesty was not satisfied with 
merely the outside appearance. He wished to know how the p ublic 
were accommodated, and took a seat among the other passengers, whom 
he would not permit to leave the carriage, nor would he suffer the 
coachman to drive to the Palace, but desired him to continue his route, 
and when he got out, he paid his ten copecks silver—threepence half- 
penny.—St. Petersburgh, May 30, O. S. 


Tue Arctic Exrepition.—Mr. Charles R. Wold (a connexion of Sir 
John Franklin) states that all the alarm which has been created respecting 
the Arctic adventurers is gronndless, “ Sir John,” he says, “ was provi- 
sioned for the summer of 1848; and when he sailed, no one contemplated 
hearing from him earlier than October or November, 1847, unless some 
unforeseen accident should compel his earlier return. If he succeeded 
in passing Behring’s Straits at the end of August, or in September or 
October, 1847, we shall not learn his success earlier than January or 
February, 1848. There is, therefore, no cause as yet fur flying to his 
rescue. His absence has not yet equalled that of Sir Edward Parry on 
his second voyage, and there does not, in fact, exist at the present mo- 
ment more reason for apprehension than there was when the expedition 
sailed. The not having heard from Sir Johu is to be looked upon more 
as an earnest of success than of failure.” 


A Hist.—How to Reap wuen on tile Rattway.—By holding a card 
or slip of paper over the line below that which you are reading, the eye 
is freed from the disturbance caused by the motion of the carriage, you 
may then read with comfort. 

DeatnH oF THE Evernant at the Surrey Garngens.—On Tuesday 
morning the female elephant, so long a favourite with the visitors at the 
Surrey Gardens expired, after a comparatively short illness. It is suppo- 
sed that grief for the death of the elephant Jack, in the Regent’s Park 
Gardens, hastened the poor lady’s decease. 

A meeting of the Edinburgh Highland Destitution Board was held on 
17th ult. It was announced yhat toed supplies to the value of L.11,000 
had been received from America, and that Government had, on applica- 
tion, agreed to give for the aid of the people of Shetland 2,000 bolls of oat- 
meal at prime cost, freight free; which quantity, it has been ascertained, 
will provide for their wants till Angust. 

The Sirion, of Yarmouth, N.S.. has been taken into Creek of Tory Isl- 
and, waterlogged. A survey has been made of her, and reported to be— 
“ the hall is of little value, being about six years old, North American 
build, wood-sheathed, masts gone, stern started, hagged, and wormed, 
and the outside is literally covered with barnacle and seaweed. The 
cargo, which consists of timber and deals, and which kept her afloat, is 
much damaged and discoloured.” The islanders landed about 1,200 pieces 
of deal. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Irelaud unto James Earl of Elgin and Kincardine and 
John Ear! of Stair. 

A premium of L.1000 has been offered by the Royal College of Chem- 
istry, fora discovery by means of which iron, when applied to ordinary 
purposes, may be rendered as little liable to rust as copper. 

Gibson’s statue of the Queen arrived at London, from Rome, on Wed- 
nesday week, and was removed on Thursday to Buckingham Palace. Her 
Majesty has commanded it shall be exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Memoria 1x Honour or Wittiam Caxton.—His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert has subscribed 25 guineas to promote this object. 

Errect or THE Tartrr.—A provision merchant in Cheltenham has un- 
dertaken to deliver in that town a ton of prime American bacon at L.28, 
on the Ist day of July in the ensuing year. 

The Morning Chronicle says,‘ We regret to have to announce the stop- 
page of the old and much respected firmof Messrs. Sewell & Co. in the 
sugar trade. The amount of the liabilities were mentioned on ’Change 
to be fuliy L.50,000. 

The 2nd battalion of the 1st Royals, now in garrison at the Salford Bar. 
racks, were presented with new colours on Monday last, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Arbuthnot. 

Between the 25th May and the 4th ult, 1,237 vessels, mostly laden with 
corn, passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, from the Mediterranean. 


The crops throughout Germany present the most favourable appear- 
ance, and it is hoped that the harvest will be unusually abundant. 
The quality of goats’ wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1846, 
was 1,257,820 lbs. 
It is proposed to establish anew weekly journal at Hamburg, for the 
purpose of diffusing the principles of free trade. 
Some Danish horses have been imported into Dundee, and have been 
sold at good prices. 
—=<— 
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LOWLAND HOME. 


WEBB. 


MY 


BY MRS. J. 


Oh memory! sweetly tkou recall’st 
Bright visions of the past: 
Again the joys of youth are mine, 
The brightest still, the last. 
Again I through the verdant fields 
And flowery vallies roam, 
And see the clustering woodbing twine 
Around my Lowland Home. 


The gray thatched reof, the low white wall; 
The gently sloping hill; 

The stream that laves its grassy bank, 
And turns the neighbouring mill; 

The yellow broom and snow-white thorn; 
The cataract’s dashing foam ; 

And daisy-scattered meads that skirt 
My happy Lowland Home. 


Vice flies the hallowed, peaceful spot : 
It dares not enter there, 

For sweet ascends the evening hymn, 
And morning’s offered prayer : 

And joys unknown in halls of pride, 
Or splendour’s lofty dome, 

Encircle stillearth’s sweetest spot, 





nerisms, as his opponents style his peculiarities, Macready is the greatest 


My own dear Lowland Home. 





the slip by slipping out at the stage door. PB 


OR LIVERPOOL—To sail on the 3d of August—The new, splendid ico, 
SARAH SANDS, W. C. Thompson, mentee, wili sail bee OE atas steamship 
For freight or passage, her cabins being unsurpassed for room elegance and 
nience, appl on board, at foot of Cinton s:reet,orto R. KERMIT, 46 South 
uly ; 


feonva. 
-etreel, 





ITERARY NOTICE.—A gentleman, who at present holds the sitvation o 
pal ina flourishing Government School in one of the British Colonies 

rous of resigning the scholastic profession, at least as regards the irksome duts ' 
—, — d oie to ye! an a he rofessor of History Monat 

iMosophy, or Classicsin a University, or as editor of a ror i . 
lished reputation. di a ene etn 

The advertiser’s qualifications are as follows—He was educated i) an English 
vers ty, aad obtained several honours there ; he has subsequently edited various wor ~ 
Greek, Latin, and English ; be was for some time a writer for twoot the oldest En rhe 
Magazines, and he is also tamiliar with the duties of chief editor of a newspaper. Clie 

For the last few years he has had under his management not only the Institution of 
which he is principal, butaiso the District Schools of the Colony, amounting in num 
to nearly one hunsred and G a 

He is permitied to refer both to many Noblemen and Heads of Colleges in Great B 
tain, and to the Governor and members of the Executive Council of the Colony wh “4 
he is now residing. tg 

The advertiser will not treat for any situation of which the salary is less than £30 
sterling per annum. 

Further information may be obtained by application to this office, if by letter the 
postage is requested to be paid. Jul 10—3¢ - 


Ladies’ entrance 

P 2 

can have them in. 
at the large Croton Water Swimmixg Batu, 


f Pring}. 
being desi. 


ROADWAY BATHS.- SWIMMING SCHOOL, 660 Broadway. 
134 Crosby-street. Parents and otbers having care of chiara, 
stracted in this 'y attai t 
Broadway. 
— water is continually changing, andis kept at a moderate temperature by means ot 
steam pipes. 
The gentiemon and boys’ school is under the superintendence of a gen i] 
from sto 9 A.M., and 4 to 10 P.M. ” ree daily, 
The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 





Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. For terms by the month or week apply to 
the Bath. dun 19-8me 





JNO. W. Ss. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 





QELLING OFF, previous to removing, A LARGE STOCK OF 


FRENCH a 
Silks, reduced 50 per cent 
Bareges do do 
Organdies do do 
Jaconetts do do 
Brilliants do do 
Calicoes do do 
Mousselin de Laines, reduced 50 per cent. 
Foulard Silks d do 
Crenadines, black and coloured do 
G nghams do 
Embroidered bareges do 

Do Grenadines 


adine do 
SHAWLS and SCARFS. 
Barege Shawls, 8-4 and 10-4 
Crape do do do 
Grenadine do do 
Embroidered Crape Shawls, some extra rich 
Black Silk Shawis, of ail kinds 
Scarfs of every kind 
MANTILLAS, VISITS, kc. 
Black, white, coloured, of the richest and newest Paris siyles. 
HOSIERY of every kind and size in silk, cotton, and thread, the most complete as. 


sortment. Also 
GLOVES of all kinds. 
P mt saya of the most superior make and bleach, veing made expressly for our own 
amily trade. 
SLINS—Jacconets, cambric mulls, nansooks, book muslins, fancy checks, stripes, 
and every wbing eaten the muslin department. : 
USLIN BANDs, FLOUNCINGS. 
Swiss muslin insert ngs 
Do do edgings 
Cambric do 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCUHIEFS of every kind. 
BLACK BAREGES—7-4 wide black Bareges,a splendid article. 
EMBROIDERIE~ ‘Che largest assortment ever offered of collars, caps, chemisettes 


c. Xe. 

EMBROIDERED HANDEERCHIEFS—An elegant assortment. 
EMBROIDEKED ROBES—In lace, Swiss wuslia, jacconet musiin, a lot ofheautiss! 
mull muslin robes, tor morning di esses. 

LAC ES—Veil, Mechlin, Bruxelles point, pens hy Lisle, laces and edgings. 

—_— CAPS, COLLARS—Gimps, sleeves, cuffs, scarfs, shawis, mantillas, Visits, 
veils, &c. 

QOar Stock consists ofthe RICHEST and most FASHIONABLE Goods, imported this 
Spring. We would respectfully invite all 10 call and examine tor themselves, as we 
will be compelled to remove in a very short time. We shail sell offour present stock a 
an Immense Reduction, before moving into 345 Broadway. 

jaly 3—tt. JAMES BECK & CO., 359 Broadway. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1206 Won 

and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, .......se0.00s Cocccsccccers seeeeeesCapt. Alexander Ryrie. 





& 


Caledonia, .....ess-ceececesecececeeecaceeessCapt Edward G. Low 
Britannia, .-..eee---neeere seeeeees seeeveceeeesCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....-..- S¥ecenecectesd peotee eseeee Capt. CharlesH. E. Judkins 
Acadia,...... occccccevecee Perreret eee rteee --.Capt. William Harrison. 
Wili sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 


Britannia, on the 4th July, 1847 Britannia, on the Ist August, 1247. 

Hiberuia, “ 20th July, 1847. Hibernia, ‘“* 16th August, 1247. 

Passengers’ baggaye must be on board the day previous to the steamers sa//in, 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $i20. From Boston to Halitax, g29. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

od, reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

or freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM. Jn. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

tg” In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a co 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betwee 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being bu, 
| and early next year due notice will be given of the time when wey will start under we 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and eve'y 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between L rer 














pool and Halifax and Boston, ead between Liverpool aad New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are, 

The America The Niagara 

“ Canada | ** Europe. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—TIbte Froprietors of we seve 

1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their 1’! 

ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :-~ 


Ships. Captains. Days of Salling from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. ‘verpool. 

New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6 | April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 2 
Waterloo, Allen, “th * “« 3) “« 2 “§“ &, “ s 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “16, “ 16, “ 16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1) May | 
Hottinguer, Bursley, eae = aw | es Pea fF FG 
Roscius, Eldridge, “gs, * 2, « 26 \ “« ji, “ th, “ i 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April1l; cm *§ Mw *« 16 
Ashburton, Howland, eS * 6, Le 8 * fh, * « 4a 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, on, # © * Gi . =. “ 8 
liow York Cropper, em, * 6, “ 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * i, “a “s 6, « 6 “ 66 
Siddons, ob! » “ “ 26, “ 926) “e ll “ ll “ ll 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May “ 6, “© 46 « 8 


1 1 

Patrick Henry, Delano o ¢* 46, « ¢€ a “s 21° “« 21 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, = an «*  * & d m 
‘ 


Yorkshire ae 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July ! 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 2i, “ 21) « que. ‘ ws 
Sheridan, Cornish, “96, * 98, “g8) @ 3, My Of 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, i ee Fe ee 
Virginian, lern, “un, *¢§ @% «§ @ “ 2 “ 26, “ % 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 16, “ 16) Dee. 1, April 1, Ang. ! 
Constitution, Britton, ca «§ &. “ 7 _ w 6 
Garrick, rask, “26, “ 2, « 96 | “uu «mum « i 
Mentezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July iy “ 16, “« 16 “ B 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and €* 
perience. h@r cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point df splendcor 
comfort, and cortvenience, and are furnished with every oaks Fogg of stores of the bes 
Rind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to IvErPOOL,.»..s0.2e0-eeeeeee$ 00. 
$6 bed from ** to New York,......425. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, C1a* 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. A. MARSHALL, N. ¥; 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
ones o LiF adder bom 0S. ,keiverpest. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
e ’ E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
eee ee & wn Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
J ° WOODHULL & MINTUKNS, New ¥ yrk. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpool. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, . 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Souti -st., New Yor’ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24° 
of every month 











This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wili su b 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punewally from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28ib, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, ofevery month throughout the yeat 
vil i— 

Ships. Masters. Days of am | from New, Days ot Sailing from 

| York. | London. = 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. «! 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,, “ 8, oe 8, “ 8 “os, « @ ' = 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16\Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. , 
Toronto, J. Pratt, Le “ 24, os | ae is 
Switzerland, E. Knight, feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 2, 2 at 
Mediator, . L. Stark, “ 8. “ 8, oe 3 3, *§ B, . 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, * 16, ‘* 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec ; 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan,; “ 24, ‘6 24, ~~ a 18, * 18, : , 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Now. 1) “ 21, “ 21, © 28 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, . * 7 oe * 2 &. . % 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,, “ 16, “ 16, ‘« 16\May 6, Sept. 6, 48 18 
Ame. Eagie(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘ 24, “ 24, “,94 «“ i, * 33, — 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ 2i, _ 2 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “* 8, « 8, ‘ 3} “ 28, * 28, a 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 6\June 6, Oct. 6, ** ; 

} Marg. Evansinew) E. G. Tinker, | 24, “s 24, “-g« is, “* 418, , 


These ships are all of the first class, aad are commanded by able and experienc’ ds 
} gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 


| scription. r - oitaal 
| The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach ad slt. wi hs ut wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be res] ponwedy there 
| letters, parcels, or packets, seatoy them, unless regular Bilia of Lading are signew © 

| for. Appry JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sireet, oF © 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CU., 78 Soa” 

' aug 5, 1946. fA 
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Entpertal Parliament. 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, June 28th. 


The orler of the day was moved for the second reading of the Rail- 


‘an, No. 2) Bill. : : 
wir RELA MO LESWORTH opposed it; coatending that there 
i between Lord George Bentinck’s measure and 
ig opposed that, he could not consistoutly support 


= 


the present; aud havir 


"tae object of both measures was, to lend money at less than the mar- 


ket rate of interest to certain railway companies in [reland,—in other 
words, to give those compauies 2 peusion out of the public purse. No 
doubt, railways would be as good for Ireland as for England; but why 
are they to be made atthe expense of the public in one country more 
than in the other? That is the question. The Boglish, though not with- 
out their own distresses, lave given half their loat to their Lrish fellow 
citizens without grudging, though they receive small thanks in return; 
put their representatives are bound to see whether these loans would 
really ond etfeetually relieve the destitute and suffering. Now the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequor and Lord Johu Rassell opposed Lord | 





POLITICAL DEPARTMENT A 


| from the argument derived from the “ calamity” in Ireland: yet now he | 


Ireland; and on that ground he called upon the House to give the more 
determined opposition to the bill before it. f 
He reviewed the arguments vsed by Lord John Russell and his col- 

leagues against Lord George Beutiuck’s plan; showiug that they still 
hold good. The first objection used by Ministers against Lord George's 
plan was the iargeness of the sum: Mr. Roebuck denied that the sum 
was larger than that demanded by Lord John’s scheme. Lord George’s 
16,000,0002. was to be extended over four years: Lord John had already | 
' 


Jobn Rassell was about to adopt with regard to the future government of | 
| 





called for 10,000,0002. but it only extended over 1847. Lord John talked 
of centuries of oppression and misrule: but those centuries of oppres- 
sion and misrule need not have prevented the English people from ap- 
plying their wealth to the making of roads or other works in Ireland.— 
The master wrong inflicted upon [reland has been the Irish Church; it 
has been that which has made the Catholic the serf, the Protestaut the 
oppressor; yet, after going back to “centuries of misrule,” Lord John 
comes forward with a pitiful proposition for a vote of 620,000/. When 
Lord George Bentinck proposed his plan, Lord John showed that it 
would not relieve the aged aud the impotent—he cut off Lord George 


turns round and says “ you must consider the calamity in Ireland” ! 
Mr. Roebuck, like Lord John, took no very hopeful view as to the 


RAL INTELLIG 


George Bentinck’s scheme by the arguments, that less than one third of | prospect of the supplies of food. He anticipated that the potato crop 
cede... : ‘ 5 — ’ fl : ‘ 

the loans to railway companies would be expended in the wages of la- | would be au unhappy failure; that all the spring crops would be any- 
bour; that a large portion would be skilled labourers ; that even of the thing but plentiful; that the wheat crop would net prove more than an 
unskilled labourers the most able bodied, those generally most able to average in England and [relaud ; and that America would have nothing 
obtain employmeut, would be preferred; and that in fact, instead of re-| to offer which would afford anything like hope or expectation of relief’ 
lieving the destitute, the propesal was but a plan for the relief of destir | to this country. Atsuch atime, therefore, he contended, it would be | 








————__| 


ENCE. 


attention of the house and of the country were directed to this im por- 
tant subject. When measures were last year sanctioned by Parliament 
euacting that the great staple articles of our Colonial produce should not 
in future enjoy protection in the markets of this country, it was felt by 
every mau, as the natural and inevitable cousequence of such a step, that 
our colouial Legislatures should be at liberty to apply, as fur as they 
thought proper, in their several colonies, the principle to which the mo- 
ther country had required them to submit. ‘This was so much acknow- 
ledged, that the measure proposed by the Government to enable the 
colonial Legislatures to get rid of their differential duties was broug bt 
forward in that form, not because there was any doubt as to the expe- 


| diency of the repeal of those differential duties, but simple because, if the 


Imperial Parliament bad at once proceeded to repeal the ditterential du- 


ties, without making provision to supply the deficit in the colonial re- 
venues which would have resulted from such a step, considerable incon- 


| venience might have been occasioned. His noble friend had referred to 


the distress which now prevailed in some of the manufacturing districts 
of this country, aud had asserted that the Legislatures had pursued an er- 
roneous policy. He (Earl Grey) would only say, that he thought if there 
could have been a year ia which experience showed the wisdom of the 
policy which Parliament last year thought fit to adopt, that year was the 
present; for his firm conviction was, that but for those measures which 
had received the sanction of Parliament last year, the distress under 
which this country was now suffering would have prevailed to an awful 
extent. He begged to remind his noble triend that it was impossible 
such a calamity as the failure of that crop which constituted the food of a 
large proportion of the population could occur, coupled as it was with,the 
heavy demands made upon the capital and industry of the country for the 


tute shareholders aud mortgagees. Lord George manfully proposed his | most impolitic to expend the substance of the country in railway | prosecution of railways now in progress, without producing great and 
plan; it was rejected by a majority of three to one, and every argument | gehemes. Lord John has admitied the principle that the people of this | serious diflicalties, 

on principle by which it was resisted still exists in undiminished force. | couutry are the best judges as to the mode of employing their capital;, After a few words from Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 

To carry out the proposed measure, would be not only to strengthen the | but he said, these railroads are in such a flourishing condition, and already | Lord STANLEY observed, that in his opinion nothing could have a 
bad halt in Irelend of relying on England for assistance whenever an | half finished. Uf 80, why do not the parties borrow money in the mar- | greater teadency to weaken the attachment of our colonies to the mother 
emergency occurs, but it would encourage applications from every OCcU-| ket? In that case, capital would flow to them readily enough. But) country than the manifestation of an indifference whether we dealt with them 
pation throughout the United Kingdom. If money 1s to be lent to avy | would members really like to apply their own capital?) The member for | or with America, Brazu, or any other country. Nothing, he believed, would 
brauch of industry, why not to all?) The only reason which he could | Lincoln (Mr. William Collett] was always urging an advance of money | tend more to keep up a feeling of attachment and dependence on the part 


discover was, that in the Ministerial plans for Ireland there remained a | for Irish railroads—to encourage, in fact, wild speculations ; but why 





surplas pf 600,0002. unappropriated, and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had resolved to expend the whole of it in some way, good, bad, 
or iuditfereat. He coucluded by moving that the bill be read a second 
time that day three mouths. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL defended the bill, and said Sir William Moles- 
worth had taken a popular but a superficial objection to the measure, 
based on the resistance to Lord George Bentinck’s plan. In resisting 
that plau, Ministers relied mainly on two grounds,—the prospect that it 
would entail av immense expenditure in an uncertain state of the mouey 
market; and the insufliciency of the scheme for the immediate purpose 
in view—the aifurding of food to the destitute millions of Ireland who 
had lost their usual means of subsistence. But in the debate on that mo- 
tion, Lord Jolin expressly stated his opinion that the object for which 
Lord George proposed to apply the public money was a legitimate one ; 
and therefure there was notinog in the decision of the House to preclude 
the House for ever from giviug money in aid of public works for Ireland. 


It is the yearly custum to give advances out of the public money In pro- | 


motion of useful public works: 400,0002. or 600,000/. has been giveu for 
works of drainage; and generally the public money has been usefully 
advanced for objects which individuals were not likely to undertake. Ia 
the bili, therefore, there was nothing that was not in perfect accordauce 
with the general principles sanctioned by the House, and found to work 
beneficially fur the public. 

The ouly question at issue now was, whethe* they should adopt a plan 


which required a larger advance than the Exchequer Loan Commiss:on- | 


ers would beable to make. Lord John admitted, that to justify that it 
would be unecessary to make out an exception to ordirary rales ; but there 
would be no diiliculty in making out such an excepti n. Sir William 
Moleswoith had talked of employments in Ire-and and in England ; as if 
the state of the two countries were atall similar. You must look at the 
condition of ireland, as it has been made by a long course of legislation 


and governmeut. ‘Turniug back to history, it is evident that the legic- | 


lation and government of a country exercise an influence on the evndi- 
tionof the people, not for tenor twenty years but for centuries. “If 1 
look at the happy condition of the people of ‘Tuscany, i see there the re- 
maine wud fruiis of the vigorous republic that once ruled in Fioreace.— 
{i { look to the condition of Flanders at the present day, I see there ira- 
ces still existing of the good and mild government of the house of Bur- 
guody. Andit L turn to the state of the territory ef Valencia, I can 
see the coudiion ut the people inflaenced, not by tle policy of the gov- 
ernment existing at tue present moment, but by goveruiments long siuce 
passed away. Aud Ireland is no exception to this rule. If you will go 
back fur a century, aud look to what v as the nature of the legislation for 
Ireland a century }ast,—if you find the great majority of the people de- 


barred from holding office in the state, and from all those distinctions of } 
the bar aud other professions to which taleut should aspire,—if you see | 


that they were debarred even from the possible enjoyment of a landed 
estate, if some relation, Who should turn out a villaia, chose to take it 
from them,—if you finc that the whole course of that legislation was to 
degrade aud distress the majority of the peoplé,—when you tind all this, 
ean you wouder that we have now millions of that people living in the 
lowest coudition of life and unable to raise for themselves the means of 
comfort?” Lt would be a narrow and unjust view of the duty to lreland 
to look merely at what has been done for the last ten or twenty years, 
and then lay down the general principles laid down by Sir William 
Molesworth with so much complacency, that the Irish ought to do as the 
Euglish; tliat weought to leave them to their own resuurces, and give 
thei no help whetever by our legislation, just as we do in Bugland.— 
“Why, if you had goveined Lreland as you govern Bugland, | do not 
doubt thut the Lrish would be able te do without suchaid. But youhave 
not done 80; aud itis not your late legislation—it is not the act of 1829, 
that act of tardy justice—which can in a few years place the Irish in a 
position to work out their own prosperity, aud to attain avything like the 
state of comfort aud wellbeing in which we have the happiness to see 
the Euglish people generaliy placed.” Glaucing at the insecurity of cap- 
ital ia drelsud, aud tue prevalence of crime, which turns even against 
particuiar beuelactors, Lord John contended that this state of that coun- 
try 1s wreason why you should do something more than trust to the mere 
general priuciples of freedom and the ordiuary rule of goverament: “ Lt 
is 2yeason Why you shoald vot be satisfied with doing that which I ad- 
mit this House has freely doue—that is, give millions acquired from the 
industry of the other portions of the empire fur the relief of the distress 
of Ireland.” 

Lookiug to the futare, Lord John would not admit that the aspect is 
very propitious. There is at least a reasonable tear that a great portion 


of the potaty crop may perish, The people have exerted themselves | 


with greater industry to sow corn and green crops; but with respect to 
nourishineut, it requires three acres of wheat to replace au acre of pota- 
toes: and on the whole, looking to the condition of [relaud, not only for 
the next six mouths, but for the next five or sx years, considerable ap- 
preheusions must be felt that the sulferings of the people may be ex- 
treme. Groat oardens have beea imposed, aud justly, on the proprie- 
tors in Irelaud—the expense ef maintaining the lavourers aud their fami- 
lies; and Parliament was bound therefore to assist in rescuing the people 
of Ireland from their preseat state, by enabling them to work out that 


' should the people of England be compeiled to make good losses arising | 


fromthe uuwise application of money in these dangerous and wild spec: | 
ulations by anvther portion of her Majesty’s subjects? Mr. Roebuck | 
declared that if an atlempt should be made to work upon the feelings of | 
the people of England iu favour of these advances, because of the ca- | 
lamity which, simultaneously with the failure of those speculations, had | 
befallea that country, then it would become his duty to aumask the pre | 
tence, and to show that the sympathy felt by those who called upon the 
Government to lend money to Irish railways was not a sympathy for the 
sufferings of {reland, bat with their own unhappy situation. He sin- 
cerely hoped that the House would reconsider this matter. This was 
the time, when it was first proposed to Parliament, te reconsider the prin- 
ciple of the measure they were called upon to sanction. Lord Joho 
Russell had hi:mneelf stated that this was but the first step in his plan. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK entirely concurred with his ** noble 
friend,” Lord Johu Russell, that this measure was a step in the right di- 
rection; aud he revived many arguments in favour of the general pro- | 
position that it would be advantageous to encourage railways in Ire- 
land. 

It had been said that this measure would tend to make Irish railways 
| peusioners upon this country: but, he maintained, so advautageous 
would the measure be, that the Eoglish Goverumeut would reaily be 
pensioners upon the Lrisi railways—the Minister, using his superior cred- 
it, would realize a profit by the measure. The proposed measure, how- | 
ever was ouly too small. Lord George maintained that there are otner | 
railways which ought to share in the loau, particularly the Midland | 
Great Western Railway and the Waterford and Limerick Railway. The | 








of our colonies thau for this country to say to them, “ We are your na- 
tural customers; the connexion betweeu us never can be interrupted ; it 
is tha policy of the Legislature and ofthe Government to maintain that 
convexion; aud by upholding it they will at once benetit the colonies, 
and increase the power of the mother country.’” He must say he thought 
there was great danger lest, by placing the commercial relationship be- 
tween this country aud her colonies on the same footing as the relation- 
ship betweeu the colonies and foreign states, they might not ouly diminish 
the amount of commerce which had hitherto been carried on bet ween the 
mother country and her colonies, but they might weaken that feeling of 
attachment which ougnt to subsist, and which he hoped would subsist, 
between them. He believed that no longtime would elapse before 
British manufacturers would find that the recent legislative measures 
with reference to the colonies had worked most prejudicially and inju- 
riously to their interests, by converting into neatral markets what were 
furmerly protected markets; and he considered it was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstauce that the Government, not satisfied with leaviug the colonies to 
take their Own course, had felt it their duty to iucite the colonial Legisla- 
tures to take steps for the removal of the existing differential duties. 

Tie returns were ordered. 

NAVIGATION LAW SUSPENSION. 
House of Commons, July 2. 

Sir G. GREY then moved the second reading of the Navigation (No. 2) 
Bill, whereupon 

Lord G. BENTINCK rose and said, the noble lord, the First Minister 
of the Crown, bad intormed the house, in reply to a question pat by him 
the other evening, that if there had been but 500 quarters of corn import- 


furmer would immensely facilitate the transport of fish from Galway to | ed into this kingdom in virtue of the suspeusion of the navigation laws 
Dublin, aud even te Manchester and London; and it would bring into | (uot 500,000 as erroneously stated in the newspapers), te would have 
play the Arigna mines—those mines which for many ceuturies supplied | equally proposed the coutiuuance of that suspension unti the Ist of March ; 
the only irou used in Bagland. He did therefore trust that justice would | aud be (Lord G. Bentinck) thought he might fairly, theretore, say, that in 
be done to those two lines of railway. 


| that proposal for their suspension there lurked a real intention of repeal- 


{from this point Losd George diverged into an ingenious argument. | ing tuem aitogether, wud tuat their suspension for a further period was 
illustrated very copiously with tigures, to shuw the immense gains of this | nothing but a pretext for undermining those laws that were framed for 


expeuded in railways; the gross returns are about 8,000,0002. a year, but 
so mach cheaper is the present mode of trausit for goods and passengers, 
that the same amount of trailic would have cost the public 21,000,0002. 
ja year: the saving tu the public is thirteen millions a year,—wiich 1s 
| equivalent, at live per cent. interest, to a capital of 260,000,0002. That 
} 
| 


' 
{ country from the railway system in general. We have about 96 ,000,0002. 
' 
| 


suin, therefure, represents the amouut absvlutely gained by the public 
through the railway system. } 


Mr. LABOUCHERB followed up Lord John Russell's defence, espe- | 
j cially iu showing why the three particular railways mentioned in the! G. B ) had shown reason to the house to suppose that the retu:m so made 
bill had been selected. The Exchequer Loan Commissioners bad re-| 


| commended that assistance should iu preference be given to those rail- 
| ways which had paid up 50 per ceut. of their capital, and the three rail- 
| ways mentioned in the billhad been returned by the Commissiouers as 
having complied with those conditions. q 

[Atter much debate the House divided. For the motion 175, against 
it62, Majority 113. ] 


COLONIAL TRADE, 
House of Lords, Ju’y 1. 
LORD ASHBUBTON said, that he had given uetice of a motion for 


colonies ou the subject of the commerce between this country and the 

colouies. The nobie lord the Secretary of State for the Colonies bad in- 

| timated that there would be no objectiou to the production of those pa- 

} pers, yet, as it was likely that they would be presented to Parliament at 
a period when it would be impvssible to call public attention to them, 
he would, in now moving for the papers, take the opportunity of making 
a few observatious on the aubjeet. He did not iuteud to draw the house 
iuto any lengtheved discussivu on the question which oceupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament last year, relating to what was called * frce trade ;” 

i for, though on that question he had not in the slightest degree ultered 

i his opinion, and still though the popular idea a most visiouary one, yet 
he was aware that that popular idea could only be corrected by public 

'experieuce. Therefure, oa that general question he was not disposed to 

| trouble their lordships at any length, but there was one portiva of the 

| 

| 

' 

! 





question, which ssemed to him to be 80 important to the great interests 
of this country, aud more especially to the mauutacturing interests, and 
which was sv likely to be little understood iu those very paris of the 
country calculated to be principally affected, that on this point he would 
trouble their lordships with a lew observations. The great object of our 
colonies, excepting such as were naval or military stations, like Malta 
and Gibraltar, he understood to be to promote the commerce of the mo- 
ther country with them, and unless they afforded some exclusive benefit, 
or at least sume prefereuce to the mother country, the whule principle 
of the colonial system, in couvexion with this country, was abandoned. 
However, as it was determined to have no protection for any interest in 
this couatry, it was maiutained that, if that was a pring iple beneticial to 
the mother couutry, a coutrary priuciple could nut be conimued in the 
colonies. Former!y there wasa differential duty of 7 per cent. in the 


prosperity which they must ultimately be the most efficient instrumceuts |} colonies in favour of this country ; that was to say, that whatever duties 


in Workiug out for themselves. 


the colonies placed ou Europ au goods in their ports, there should be in 


There was vothing chime ical or empirical in the present measure.— | every case a differential duty of 7 per cent. tau favour of articles from this 
The Railway Comuitssioner strenuously recommended the furmution of a couutry. This regulation was entirely done awsy with by the act of last 


railroad ivow Dublin to Cork, They advised that every effurt should 
be made to combine iuto one interest the whole of the Southern district 


session, which gave to the colonial Legislatures the absolute power ol 


| abolishing all distinctive duties whatever. The questivu, then, which 


between Dublin aud Cork, Limerick and Kilkenny; aud also a northeru naturally occured was, of what service, if such asystem of policy were 
liue. They gave various reasons for that recommendation, but maiuly re- | pursued, would the colonies be to the mother country, which was put to 


lied on the great advautage of perfecting the communication with the 


great waval and mercantile station of Cork. !n the present measure, 
therefore, Lord Jotiu thought that they were taking a step in the right di- 
rection towards the permanent improvement of trelaud, They tad not 


enormous expeuse and risk ov account of them? When the reduction of 
the differential duties by which the produce of this country had been 


some papers conuected with the instructions given to the governors of 


protected in our colonies was proposed, in 1845, by Mr. Gladstoue, the 
manulacturers of Manchester was so much alarmed that they at once made 


| the protection of British shipping. Ona these grounds he felt it his duty 
| tu oppose the bill, and with itsach further suspension of those laws. The 
| noble lord bad laid on the table of the house a return of the number of 
j ships, and the amount of their cargoes, which had entered laden with 
grat aud provisious in virtue of the suspension of the navigation laws; 
und as that return had originated with the goverament, aud liad not been 
| ordered by the house, he (Lord G. B.) had a right to assume that it was 
| brought torward by tue nuvle lord tor the purpuse of establishing a case 
for himself, iu proposing the further suspension of these laws. He (Lord 


; Was allogether incurrect as regarded Lreland, aud though he bad asked 
| fur further explanation, nove was given as yet except in the case of Lon- 
| dou. By that explanation, however, it appeared that 8700 tous of ship- 
ping only, charged with grain and provisicus, had come into that port in 
| virtue of the suspension of the uavigation laws. La the September of last 
, year there were 17 British ships ot war lying in the Tagus, watching to 
{keep the Queen of Portugal ou the throne, and assisting the tyrannical 
| goverumeut of that country by their presence to oppress the people. If 
the noble lord had spared ouly four of the largest of these ships—tue Tra- 
| falgar, for instance, the Hibernia, the Queen, and the St. Vincent—and 
sent them to the Uuted States of America to bring graiu to this country, 
they would have sutlived to import all that had been brought by the 136 
ships which made such a show in the return in question. For he (Lord 
G. B.) found by examining and analysing that document, that of that num- 
| ber uu less than 76 were, in poiut of fact, mere river cratt—the lighters 
| and barges of tue kingdom ot Hanover, the Humber keels of the Elbe 
and Weser—if he might s0 call them—and that there was not a single 
vessel in the whole lot of 70 tons burden. So that as regarded the port 
of Loudon, the importation of grain in vessels of that description was 
scarcely worth a momeut’s cousideration iu connection with the question 
| of the navigation laws. Every oue kuew thatabvuut last Cliristinas there 
| was such a demand fur shipping in the United States that freights from 
| that couutry rose as high as 17s. 6d. per quarter for grain, aud 12s. 6d. 
j per barrel tor flour. ‘Tuere was plenty of grain at the seaports, aud there 
were nu ships to bring it to Great Britain, because they were tied up by 
their cuarters aud by ould contracts, and were notat liberty .to enter ona 
| new trade. But how stood the matter now! By a stitemenut which he 
| held in his haud, the shipping note of New Orleans, dated the 20th of May, 
it Appeared that there were withiu a few days previous no less than 108 
| urriy als ot ships, while there were no less thau 40 lying there before: 
and all were luvkinug for freights. The statements trom New York were 
|} to the same ettect. Lu that purt there were uv less thau 37,000 tens of 
| shipping waiting for cargues, because there were uot cullicieut barges in 
j the United States to bring the curn frou the Lutertor = dt was ulso added, 
that uumberless British ships were leaving New York to seek for timber 
| cargoes in the British North Americau provinces. At thetime that state- 
| meut come forom New York 60 ships which had left Liverpool, all ofthem 
lof large dimeusious, for ihe purpose of seeking grain Ireights, had not ar- 
l rived in the United States. The cousequeuce of which would be, w ith- 
} out avy manner of doubt, that tmstead of the freight market ot the United 
Siates beiug starved fur the wautof shipping, at weuld be glutted with 
the supply, aud that freigits iustead of ranging at 123 would fall to 2s. 
| per quarter. Well, then, how stood the cause with regard to the Baltic ? 
He lield in his baud a statemeut of Mr. Cort. the secretary to the under- 
writers’ room at Liverpoul, which iuformed him that on the 12th of May 
| last, the first suip trom Buglaud arrived at Oruustadt, that the total nain- 
ber of vessels nuw lying there was 926, and that the iosses of British + hip- 
owuers who had seut ships to St. Petersburgh for cargoes were expect- 
‘}ed to be exceedingly great this year. it ulso stated that the supply of 
shipping at Riga was quite enurmous in proportion to the supply of grain 
that was to be uvbtuimed at that port. 


There was no return of the ships which had entered from the Mediter- 





advauced inouey towards railways the beuetits of which were yet pro- | a represeutation to the Colunial Secretary ou the subject. He considered | ranean in virtue of the suspension of the navig ation luws—at least there 
blematicul. Tue promoters of the railways themselves had advanced 50 | that it was a much more serious matter to meke experiments of this kind | was uot more than vue or two ia the paper laid before the house ; but he 


per cent of the whole sum. It wasa perversiva lv say that Government 
speut the mouey me rely because 600.000/. remained ou hand. lu pvint- 
ing to that balance, Sir Charles Wood was ouly answerlug one objection 


5 





in the colouies than to try them at home; because, if their experiment (Lord G. B.) was iuformed that freights In that quarter, which were 

, rere eve ; ; . ae (ls ane 
were uusuccessful at home, the error might easily be corrected, but it} very high at(Uristuias, were every day lalliug at Alexauiria, at Coustan 
was a most difficult matter to remedy imistakes in colouial legislation on | tinople, aud at Olessa. 


He, therefore, maintained that the necessily , 80 


—any diflic ully that might have been suggested lu fiuding the mouey.— ! such an importaut subject. The noble lord cone badedt tv ancy ig fur ex-| fur us feediug the people went, of further suspendmg the vavigation 


Lord Jou hoped the Huuse would adopt the measure; fur be thougit it 


part of a general policy which vught w be followed towards Irelaud—a | Colouies and the colouial Governments relative lo auy repeal of diminu 
measure which could not be refused cousistently with justice to Lre-| tion of those ditfercutial duties by which the produce of the dumestic in- | aud New York nuder the suspeusion of the navigitiou laws, that the 


land. 
Mr. ROE BUCK took ularm at that last observation, that the measure 
before the iluuse was part of a general syste of policy which Lerd 


dustry of this couutry had bitherto been protected, 


| 





Burl GREY had av objection to the production of the papers for which | 
the nuble lurd Lad moved, but, on the contrary, Le would be glad if the 


tracts from all comuiuuications between the Secret ity of State for the | laws, had entirely passed away. He had showa the H rade on a ty rmer 


-| occasivg that ouly turee ships bal come to Liverpool from New Orleans 
} suspeosion Would remain in furce uutil the Ist of Sept mber |; ¢ id that, 
as regarda its further extension to March,it would, a» tur as respects 

} . » ’ 

| yeasels froua tie uurth of B irupe, be wh lly huuperalive. From Novem- 
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—_—_—_— — NE 
ber to March, those ports from which the 76 vessels came, would be 
frozen up, and therefore those small craft which told so well for the 
noble lord’s plan of further suspension would be inetlective. The far- 
ther suspension proposed therefore would only be operative as regarded 
those ports which were already glutted with shipping. So that, in 
point of fact, the question at issue was not whether orno the naviga- 
tion laws were to be further suspended, for the purpose of supplying a 

eat deficiency in shipping engaged in bringing food to the country ; 

ut whether they were or were not to be further suspended as a step 
to their future repeal? Ifthe noble lord had really desired to assistthe 
importation of grain into this country, at the time when it was most 
needed, he would have done two things; he would have supplied ships 
for that purpose from the British navy, which were lying idle; and as 
they didan Frauce, he would above all spared a few of tho fine steamers 
which were then cruising off the coast of Portugal, and dispatched them 
to the Gut of Gibraltar, for the purpose of towing the vesse!s, which were 





She Alvion. 


policy and duty of government to use every means to have the admission 
of fuod into thiscountry free and open. If it was right to admit foreign 
cora into this country, it must be right to give foreign vessels the privi- 
lege of bringing that corn. Why notat once say, in a case of emergency, 
that as we want corn, whatever the veseels which come here containing 
corn, we will not ask any question as to the country from whence they 
come, but because these vessels bring corn and provisions, we will admit 
them into our ports. The two questions stood on similar grounds, and it 
appeared to him to be inconsistent on the part of the noble lord, he hav- 
ing agreed to suspend the corn duties to raise an objection to the sus- 
peusion of the navigation laws, thereby imposing a restriction on the ad- 
mission of foreign corn (hear, hear). The noble lord had declared traly 
that the suspension of these laws had not produced any very large impor- 
tation of fuod. He was prepared to argue that if only 500 quarters had 
come to under the suspension of the navigation laws, that his suspension 
was correct. He considered that the necessity of the country was such 





lying wind-bound during a period of some weeks, and uuable to get 
t 


as made it advisable not to impose any restriction whatever on the im- 


rough the Straits—the result of which delay was, that the cargoes of | portation of food. He would go so far as to make this admission, that be 
these ships on their arrival in the Channel, had got so licated, and stank | the benefit small or large, he had asserted a right principle, by taking 


to that degree that a corn ship could be smelt at a quarter ofa league | 
distance (hear, hear). If the great care of the noble lord for the salety | 


away restrictions against admitting foreign corn here (hear). This he 
conceived to bea good argument for suspending those laws, whatever 


of the Kingand Queen Consort of Portugal had not prevented him from | might be the amount of corn admitted under this suspension. The 


sparing these ships, he might have done fac mure towards supplying the | 
people of this couutey with a sufficiency of fuod in their hour of need | 


than ever he did by the suspension of the navigation laws, and would | by the returns, he believed it was generally correct. 


have done it moreover, not to the injury, but to tue advantage of British | 
commerce and the British shipping interest. 


As the question of the repez! of the navigation laws, and not their sus-| did not affect the general accuracy of the returns. 


pension, was now virtually under discussion, ho (Lord G. B.) wished to | might be taken as correct. 


noble lord bad referred to the quantity of corn admitied into this 
country according to the returns. With regar? to the amount furnished 
The returns from 
Londow aud Liverpool had been correctly made, though with regard to 
some other ports, the Custom House has made an error, though that error 
The total amount 
The amountofcorn introduced had been 


ask the noble lord how he intended to man the navy of the country iu fu- | brought in by 538 ships, representing a tonnage of 63,555 tons. The 
ture? He (Lord G. B.) assumed that ifthe navigation laws were so far noble lord had told the goveruament it would have been far better had 
repealed as to permit the ships aud steamers of foreign countries to com. | line-of-battle ships been employed to introduce cora into this country 
pete with those of Great Britain, the noble lord was prepared ‘o abolish | from foreign ports. Now, he had argued that very question at the com- 
all those onerous regulations which now existed, aud which, in such case, /mencement of the session, and he had satisfied the hon. geatleman who 
would completely cramp the euergies and cripple the interests of the ship- | made the motion va the sudject that in the first place the amount of ton- 
owners 0. this country. “By the present law—a law introduced not for the | nage of these line-of-battle ships would have been too small; next, that it 


benefit of British shipowners, but for the defence of the country in case | 
of war—every British ship was obliged to carry four men and an appren- 


would have taken up too much time to fit and untit these vessels for the 
reception of cargoes of corn; next, that ifthese vessels were takenaway 


tice to eac!: buudred tons of her measurement. Why was it that the ships | from the naval service, supposing a question like that of Taluti should 
of the United States beaut the ships of England in competition for freights? | arise with a foreign power, it would be a great disadvantage to the coun- 
It was not, as liad beea scandualously and libeilously alleged, because the | try to find itself crippled in its resources by the application of its ships 
officers and men of the mercantile mariue ot Great Britain were inferjor | to distant and other purposes ; and, lastly, he putforth his strongest argu- 


to those of the United States in sailing their ships, but it was because the | 
United States ships carried oniy three men to every 100 tons of their 


ment, that nothing could be more discouraging to the national euterprise 
of the country than for a state to undertake that which private com- 


measurement. He held in his hand a retarn moved for by his hon. and | merce was more fitted and more accustomed to supply (hear). 


allant friead the member for Liverpool, by which it appeared there were 
in this country, in 1846, 330 ships from the United Siates, measuring 435,000 
tons, which were manned with no more thay 13,900 men—being a trifle 
over three nen to every 100 tous; while a miilion tous of British ship- 
ping had uo less than 54,000 men, or five men, on the average, ta every 
109 tons. How, then, could British ships, which had to pay for two-fifths 
more men then the ships of the United States, compete with those of that 
country. But if the navigation iaws were repealed, and British ships 
were permitted to go to sea with only three men to every 100 tous, as the 
American ships are. to what extent would not the number of men in the 
commercial marine of Euglaud, irom wheuce was drawn the supplies of 
men for the navy in time of war, be diminished. lu 1812—1s514 the 
British navy was manned by 114,000 men; at present the numbers were 
30,000. Where would the supplies for the uavy be drawn from if the 
mercantile marine was diminished 40 per cent., as it would be by the re- 
al of the navigation laws. The commercial marine of Eugland num- 
ered now about 200,000 men; the repeal of the navigation laws would 
reduce it by 80,000: where was the country to get a supply for the navy 
in case ofa war? Were the 114,000 which would be requisite to be 
drawn from the 120,000 which would be left remaining? That was the 
great principle of the question—one the issue of which was the safety and 
integrity of the empire. He (Lord G. B.) did not kuow what the laws 
of Frauce were upon the subject of the mercantile marine; but by the re- 
turn to which he had just alluded, he found that the French ships were 
manned—uot with 3 to the 100 tons, as iu the case of American ships; nor 
with 11 to the 200 tons, as in the ease of Eugland; but with no less thau 
$8 men to every 100 tons of their measurement. In 1846 they amounted 
to 4705 in number in this country, and meusured 262,000 tous; the com- 


The amouut of the tonnage of the Queen, the Tratalgar, the Albion, and 
another vessel, was not togetiier more than 13,000 tous. This was all that 
could have been applied to the noble lord’s purpose. Now the amount 
of tonuage employed by foreign ships siuce the suspension of the laws 
wes 63,655. By declining to employ the four British vessels with only 
12,000 tous burden, we Lad caused the foreigner to send 63,655 tons of 
shipping with food to this country. it was, therefore, right on the part 
of her Majesty’s government to leave our vessels to their proper duty. 
The noble lord had introduced the question of Portugal into the debate, 
but really Portugal had nothing to do with the subject. If the British 
ships referred to had not been employed on the coast of Portugal they 
would have been stationed in the Mediterranean, or in the Channel, as a 
part of the naval force on which the country was to rely incase of a rup- 
ture with any foreign power. It was clear that foreign ships had done 
four or five times as much for the benetit of the country as the other ships 
could have doue, and this too without the expense of fitting and unfitting 
our ownships; or, indeed, without any expense, except the profit on the 
goods aud freight-charge, which would have to be paid by the merchants. 
Su, therefore, he eutirely disagreed with the noble lord’s plan of fi\ting 
out British ships for bringing in foreign corn to this country. But, be- 
yond this, let the house consider, apart from the question ot the naviga- 
tion laws, what would have been the inconvenience to the country if the 
operations of trade had not been engaged in supplying the United King- 
dom with food? We have had uuexampled high prices of corn, yet 
etforts of trade had been made to an enormous extent to supply the 
country with corn. Some time ago the imporiation was at the rate of 
9,000,000 of quarters in the year. Latterly, this amvunt had increased to 





plement of hands to which was 21,000 seamen. American ships, with 
double the number of tons, had ouly two thirds of the number ef seamen. 
While the commercial marine of Eugland was subject to such a tax as the 
maintenance of that extra namber of men for the benelit of the state, it 
was, in his opinion, fairly entitled to some degree of protection from that 
state, and he would say it, somethiug of » monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the couutcy (hear, hear). It might have been foreseen that when the 
corn laws were repealed the repeal of the navigation laws would follow ; 
and he, fur oue, confessed that he looked upon it as a necessary result. 
He saw on that occasion a great number of persous counected with the 
shipping interest of the country hurrying on to deprive the agricultural 
interest of all protection, and though it might be said that the shipping 


the rate of 12,000 000, and in some weeks the importation had exceeded 
that amount. lt would eppear when the accounts were made up that 
there had been a greater importation of corn than had ever been kuown, 
aud that not less than 6,000,000 of people had obtuined food by means of 
importations from foreign countries. Compare what had been done by 
private efforts with what could only have been done by employing line- 
of-battle ships, or by government, and theu see the advantage of throw- 
ing open the ports at a ‘ime when the nation was sutlering from want of 
sufficient food. The noble lord seemed to thiuk that the question of the 
necessity fur a temporary repeal of the navigation laws had passed away, 
and that no extraordinary circumstances now existed to call for this 
measure. 








interest was rightly served to have oue great blow at one interest fuliowed 
up by another great blow at another, stull he considered that the shipping | 
interest had a paramount claim to protection, 60 long as it was wished to | 
asess for this country the supremacy of the seus; and that nothing should | 
Be done to impair the strength of tae commercial marine, in which cou- 
sisted the naval power of this country. Oue word on the scaudalous 
charges which had been urged against the ollicers and men vo: that mayine, 


Lord G. BENTINCK.—I did uot say had passed away; but, will soon 
pass away. 

Lord J. RUSSELL would call the attention of the house to the extra- 
ordinary circumstaaces which had occurred within the last few mouths. 
There had been a failure of the crops in Fraace, and it had been vari- 
ously estimated that France would require a supply of food of from (8 to 
40 days. There was also a deficiency in Germany to a great exteut—s0 
much so that corn on the Rhine had risen to 90s. per quarter; and the 


when it was asserted that this country had lost much of its trade because | consequence was, both in Prussia and other parts, considerable discontent 
they were uot as capable of navigating their ships as the officers aud men | and popular commotion had occurred. These circumstances called for 
of other nations, As far as nava! skill went, the United States ships were} considerable importations from all parts of Burope and America. There 


admitted to be those the vest navigated, next to British. 


He (Lord G. | had been an extraordinary supply from America. On the oth>r hand, 


Bentinck ), however, upon a comparison of the disasters that had occurred | France bad required to get supplies from the Black Sea, and therefore 
to the grain-laden ships of both countries at sea, found the following re-| corn which would otherwise have come to this country was taken by 
sults :—ihe number of British ships being 294, and that of the ships of the | Frauce for her own support. In the month of January last, government 


United States 450. 


thought the case so urgent that they were prepared to suspend the corn 


British. American. | laws aud the navigation laws, and parliament agreed to this proposition 


Foundered :t sea............. o60esh cb acivedbbdvecuet ere | 
Unable to make good their voyage, and put back to 


port....... wo cee soc cne cocese cocces ccccccces 6 osceB ccc coes 17 
SOU iid os wend c 6nd 0 tises dec iccces cvevicscccccehisccccesl2 
Threw their cargoes overboard 


evivcece Cb cbs Squecs ceseMicds wnce Ee 


at once. The average price of the six weeks preceding this detetmina- 
tion was 633. 10d. per quarter ; the week preceeding the proposition the 
price was 70s. 3d. per quarter. Iu those circumstances the house agreed 
to the suspeusion of the laws. Since that time there bad been an extra- 
| ordinary rise in the price of corn, and it had fetched in Mark-lane 1003.— 


He (Lord G. B.) made these statements in answer to those who had said | 1083 aud even 115s. per quarter. That price had fallen again, but the av- 


that the hand of the British pilot had lost its cunning, and the British sea- 
men his skill and courage; and having said so much against the unjust 


| erage of the last six weeks, as shown by the London Gazetle was 94s. 10d. 


per quarter. Was it not, therefore, ratuer surprising, with these facts to 


charges made against the British seaman and the commercial marine of | refer to, fur the noble lord to rise aud tell the government it was unrea- 


England, all be had further to do was to move that the billl be read a 
second tine that day three months. 
Lord J. RUSSELL did not propose to consider, and he hoped the house 
would not consider, the questiun before it as one that regarded the 
maintenance or the repeal of the navigation laws. Whatever were 
the merits or demerits of those laws was not the question before the 
house. All be would say, therefore to that part of the address ot the 
noble lord was, that when the committee on the navigation laws was ap- 
pointed he (Lord John Russell) bad said it was a question of the most 
serious interest to the couutry; and that, if it appeared from the report 
of that committee that a change ought to be made iu those laws, and that 
the house was prepared to adopt it, they were bound to consider the 
ease of the British ship-owrte in its bearings, and also to relieve him from 
those burdens which would prevent equal competition. But the ques- 
tion was not whether the navigation laws ouglit to be suspended, but 
whether, according to the noble lord they could be suspended for a short 
time without suspending the principle ou which those laws were found- 
ed! Now, with respect to the corn laws, those laws had been suspend- 
ed during the last 50 years, sometimes for six months, sumetimes for 
one year, aud sometimes for two years at atime, by a majority of both 
houses of parliament, whoat the same time maintained tie policy ot 
those laws, aud who had declared that by these suspensions the principle 
of those laws were not to be altered. He was therefore surprised to see 
the noble lord and his friends take such a course with regard to the 
navigation laws, they having previously cousented toa suspension of the 
corn laws. Ifthe noblelord and his friends chose to cousent to a sus- 


pension of the corn iaws they would be perfectly justified in comiug for- | 
ward atafuture time and saying,‘ we have not given up the principle of 


protection: parliament decided in error in dving away with the benefits 


of protection. We propose a fixed duty, or some principle founded on a | 


better policy than that of repealing the corn laws.’’ The noble lord and 
his friends would have been justitied in doing this; aud if that conrse 
would have been rightin the case of the corn laws, it would have been 
right in the case of the navigation laws. It could not be urged as an ar- 
gument agaiust the suspeusion of the navigation laws that the period was 
not sufficieutly pressing. The noble lord had consented to the suspen- 
sion of the coru laws, but he had now declured the navigation laws were 
not to besuspended. Now what was the ground on which goverame ul 
asked the house to suspend those laws? There was an expectation of « 
great want of corn aod provisions for the country. It was, therefore, the 


sonable to ask for the suspension of the navigation laws. The noblejyrd 
said that by the Ist of September next the necessity would have passed 
away (hear). 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—I said the necessity for ships—that is the whole 
question. 

Lord J. RUSSEL'..—Had the necessity for ships passed away? He 
might argue that if there was a necessity for corn there was also a neces- 
sity fur sbips. His (Lord J. Russell’s) argument was, if we consented 
to admit corn, let us admit it in whatever ships bring it, or wherever the 
ships oy come from. What were the prospects of the next year? 
Who could venture to tell the house, however sanguine the expectations 
at the present moment of a bountiful and abundaut harvest, that those 
| expectations would be fulfilled? Who could say that the abundance 
| with which America was fortunately blessed last year would be repeat- 
| ed this year ; and that we should not, in case of need, fiud that we could 
| not obtain a supply from America, as we had hitherto done? Let the 
| house not forget, ia regard to this subject, with the price of corn as high 
| as at preseat, that taking into consideration the depreciation of the cur- 

reacy, the price was as high as ever it was in past years. Let them not 
forget the fact, with this high price there bad been and is an extraordi- 
nary cousumption of cern. He believed the large importations, the 
| State of foreign trade, and the great number of railway works, by em- 
| ploying muc’ labour, had done much towards diminishing the calamity 








under which the country suffered. But at the same time if railways did 
good one way they did harm aaother, because they caused an extra cou- 
sumption of fvod at atime of scarcity. The amount of calis from Janu- 
ary to the preseut time was not less than 21 miiliuns, 18 millions of 
| Wich were fur the United Kingdom. It was impossible not to see that 
a large portion of this sum would be divided amongst the labouring 
class, aud this would teud to increase the price of fu xd, as these labour- 
ers would take more in proportiun from the fund of provisions which 
was left to be divided among the peuple of the country. Taking all cir- 
cumstauces into cousideratioa—the result he had come to was that it 
vught to be the policy of parliainent to open the door as widely as possi- 
ble for the ad:nissiou of food —aud to take away the least restriction that 
migat preventeven a single quarter of cora fruin coming into the coun- 
try. He would not atthe present tin + discuss the question of the navi- 
gatioa laws, being satistied that this important question must be brought 
wuder the consideration of parliament. He was uuwilling to discuss the 
question at the close of the session with a committee investigating the 
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subject who had net yet made their report. He should deal with the 
question with reference to the general principles of commercial policy 
and the effect on our trade, with reference to the altered siate of the 
world, and lastly, and chiefly, with reference to our naval force and the 
naval supremacy of this country (cheers). 

Lord George BENTINCK after much debate, by the advice of Mr. 
Hudson and others, withdrew his amendment, and the Bill passed the 
second reading. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
PRUSSIA, 
House of Commons, July 2d 1847, 

Sir G. GREY moved the order of the day for the second reading of 
the Navigation (No. 2) Bill. 

Lord G. BENTINCK wished to put a question to the noble lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, of which he had given them notice. On 
the 4th of June last there appeared in the Globe uewspaper a paragraph 
stating. ou the authority of a foreign journal, that the Prassian Govern. 
meut had received a despatch from the Buglish Cabinet aunouncing that 
if the Zollverein persisted in not renewing a certain treaty of commerce 
and navigation, they (the English Government) would introduce a system 
of ditferential duties into Bagland; that, in other words, they would fee} 
themsel ves compelled to adopt a syolein of reprisais. He (Lord George 
Bentinck) had since ascertained that the forcign journal reterred to was 
the Prussian State Gazette, the oflicial organ of the Prussian Government. 
As the paragraph, therefore, had at least asemblauce of truth and official 
character about it, he took leave vo ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, having now discovered that Prussia was not shaken, he 
had had recourse to a threat of adopting reteliatory measures upon 
Prussia, if Prussia should persist in her course of protective duties, and 
in taking care of the industry of her own country to the prejudice of 
the industry of this? 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I don’tremember seeing the paragraph to which 
the noble lord refers; but I have sto state that thut paragraph is entirely 
incorrect. The state of the case is this;—It is well kuown that Great 
Britain and Prussia entered into a convention, in 1841. modifying, to a 
certain extent, the navigation practice of this country. By that treaty 
certain ports between the Elbe and the Meuse, which were considered 
us the natural outlets of certain inland German states, were deemed to be 
ports of those states, although, in point of fact, not within their territory; 
and vessels coming from those ports were to be admitted here og the 
same Conditions as if they formed part of that territory. That privilege 
was grauted to the Prussian and Zollverein navigation and commerce, in 
return for certain privileges which British vesseis enjoyed in Prussian 
ports; privileges not granted for the first time, but enjoyed under the 
more liberal navigatioa system of Prussia. That treaty might be put an 
end to in the present year if notice was given before the Ist of Jaly. 
The Prussian Government has given that notice, intimatiug at the same 
time, on behalf of Prassia and the Zollverein, of which Prussia is the di- 
picmatic organ, that they are dissatisfied with that treaty, because it does 
uot, according to their views, rest upon the real principle of reciprocity; 
that our navigation laws do not accord to the vessels and commerce of 
Prassia and the Zollvereia all the advantages which, according to the 
present state of things, our vessels enjoy iu the states aud ports of the 
Zollverein. It was also intimated that if Great Britain should continue 
to persist in adhering to her comparatively restrictive navigation system, 
the states of the Zollverein would think it their interest to establish diff 
erential duties of 20 per cent. upon the manutactures, the produce, and 
the commodities of Great Britain. (Hear, hear.) That is the real state 
of the case. The communication did not begin with a threat of retalia- 
tion from Great Britain to compel Prussia to do avything she was not 
disposed to do. On the contrary it was intimated by Prussia and the 
Zollverein, that if Great Britain did not relax ber navigation system, the 
states of the Zollverein would impose ditlerential duties upou the com- 
merce of Great Britain. ‘To that communication av answer was returned, 
stating that the treaty cf 1841 had beenof very little advautage to Great 
Britain; that asmall amount of British tonnage—less, I believe than 500 
tons in the whole ports—had taken advantage of the Prassian navigation 
System, and that therefore it was really a matter of comparative indif- 
lerence to us whether the treaty of 1841 should coutinue, or be allowed 
to expire. The communications can hardly be said to be yet concluded. 
[do not know whether the Prussian Government mean to reply to that 
despateh or not, but I have no objection to lay on the table the Prussian 
notice of cessation of the treaty, with the reply of the British Gov- 
ernment, 

THE OPERATIONS AT CANTON. 

Lord SANDON wished to inquire of the noble lord whether the 
operations against the Chinese fortifications near and at Canton, by 
which several forts had been taken and 800 pieces destroyed with- 
out the loss of a single man on our part, had been undertaken by 
the Governor of Hougkong upon his own responsibility, or whether Le 
had acted under instruccions from the Government? 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in answer to the question of the noble lord, could 
only say that the Governor of Hongkong having reported to the Govern- 
ment that certain iujuries and insults had been inflicted upon British 
subjects in China, he had been instructed to demand redress from the 
Chinese Government. Other circumstances occurred, which indaced the 
Governor of Hongkong to conclude that the only means of obtaining ef- 
tectual red: ess was tu ask tlre general oflicers commanding Her Majesty’s 
naval and military forces to co-operate in obtaining such redress; and, 
on the part of the naval and military forces, they had most ably and sue- 
cessfully carried the necessary operations into complete effect. That 
was the only answer he could give to the noble lord. When the papers 
were befure the house, it would be seen why the Governor of Hongkong 
had resorted to those measures, and why he considered that without 
adopting them he could not obtain complete redress. 

——p———__ 


CHINA.—CAPTURE OF ALL THE FORTS ON THE 
CANTON RIVER. 


The overland Indian mail brings intelligence from Hong-kong to the 
25th of April. It is more stirring than usual. The increasing frequency 
and violence of attacks on Europeans by the Chinese had obliged the 
Plenipotentiary, Sir John Davis, to recur to military coercion. Tho im- 
mediate provocation was the attack on a party of English who were visit- 
ing Fuh-shan, in company with some Americans, and were very feroci- 
ously assailed by the Chinese inhabitants. Fub-shan is a town about 
perme miles west of Canton, On recewing news of this outrage, Sir 
John Davis resolved upon a hostile demonstration. We copy the narra- 
tive, with some curtailment, froin the Okina Mail— 

“ On the Ist of April, General D’Aguilar issued an order directing the 
troops to embark that night; and, notwithstanding it was then past four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the entire force available, somewhat under a 
thousand men, together with their guns, materiel, and stores, were all on 
board shortly after midnight. The naval force consisted of the Queen’s 
ships Vulture and Espiégle, the company’s armed steamer Pluto, the 
Corsair, a small merchant-steamer plying on the Canton river, and a lor- 
cha hired for the artillery, and fitted up in the course of a couple of hours 
by Colonel Brereton as a gun boat. Next morning between two and 
three o'clock, the three steamers were under weigh, the Vulture leading 
and towing the artillery lorcha, and two large Chinese boats containing 
the Sappers with scaling-ladders, &c. 

About nine o'clock the Vulture entered the Bocca Tigris. The seamen 
were at their guns, the troops told off for landing; acd Captain Mac- 
dougall, runuing bis ship as near the shore as possible, anchored withio 
piatol-shot of the batteries on the Anung-hoy bauk, having the formidable 
forts on the North and South Wantong Islands within rauge on the other 
side. As the‘anchor was let go the boats were lowered, and in almost 
shorter time than it can be described a strong detachment under the com 
mand of Major Aldrich was landed with the General; aud the three forts 
of Auung-hoy, mounting upwards of 200 guns, were 1m our possession. 
The guus were spiked, aud large quantities of ammunition destroyed. In 
the mean while, Colonel Brereton, who had left the Vulture atthe same 
time as the other force, proceeded with the troops under his command to 
the forts on the North and South Wautongs; aud having entered them 
without opposition, spiked more than 250 guus, and destroyed their ma 
gaziues. Thus,iu the course of afew hours these five formidable bat- 
teries, mounting upwards of 450 large guns, had been disarmed, and the 
safe communic:tion of the expedition with Hong-kong so far secured. In 
effecting these important objects, the utmost care was observed to ab- 
stain from offering personal injury to the Chivese in the various torts; 
aud not even the most triflin, article of property was carried away or de- 
stroyed by the troops. 

‘Iu the course of the afternoon, the steamers arrived at Whampoa; 49 
did also the Espiégle during the night. The Vulture’s draught of water 
preveuting her from ascending higher, his Excelleucy Sir Jotun Davis, the 
General, and his Staff, moved into the Plutu on the moruing of the 3rd; 
the troops were transferred to the two smaller steamers and the boats of 
the Vulture, which were towed by them; and the expeditivn ascended 
the river. It arrived about balf-past nive o'clock at the barrier; a strong 
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stakes extending from bank to bank, with only one opening, and 
peter by foar strong forts. As intelligence of the seizure of — ese 
forts had arrived at Wiumpoa before the squadron, it 4 av - me 
knowa in Canton the same night; and it was not, therefore = -_ 

likely that these works woulu be yielded without a sass. ine e plan 
of operations—that the two forts to the left should be simu taneously at- 
tacked—was carried iuto effect by the P!uto, with one division of the 
boats, anchoring abreast of Napier’s Fort, and a strong party was landed 
under tre direction of the General; whilst the Corsair, and the boats she 
was towing, disembarked her force under Colonel Brereton at the fort 
nearest the barrier. The gates of both forts were blown open by the 
engineers; their garrisons escaped by the rear; the guns were spiked, 
the magazines blown up; and the boats, with the two columus under 
Col. Brereton and Major Aldrich, R.E., supported by the steamers, pulled 
across to attack the forts on the other bank of theriver. Here it was eyl- 
dent that the Chinese determined to make a stand ; and asthe boats came 
withiu range, both forts o ened a brisk tire of round shot, and when they 
drew nearor, of grape. They wereimmediately replied to by the Pluto, 
Corsair, and the arullery gan-boat; the boats with the troops pulling 
steadily towards the forts. The firing continued until the men landed ; | 
and then, seeing the furce formed on shore, the enemy abandoned their | 
works by the rear. The tire of the Chinese was remarkably well direct-| 

















Zoe Albion. 
secking redress there. The experience of the preceding four days had 
no doubt convinced the Chinese authorities that the threat would not be 
an empty one; for towards midnight a message was received at the Con- 
sulate acceding to the Pleuipotentiary’s peremptory demand. According- 
ly, at five o’cluck, three men were brought to the Consoo House; a Man- 
fab of high rank with other officials being present ou the part of the 
Cuinese, and the Honourable A. R. Johnstone, Captain Macdougall, R. N, 
Captain Brace, Messrs. Gutzlaff and Meadows, and a number of others, on 
the part of the British. The men were one after another bambooed by 
the Chinese officers of justice; and on leaving the Consoo House, the 
Mandarin, on being required to do so, explained to the people who crowd- 
ed about the barriers why the men had been punished ; and it was added, 
that for a similar effence they might themselves expect a like chastjse- 
ment, 
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Unattached.—Brvt Lt-Col T L Goldie, from 66th Ftto be Lt-Col by p 
Hospital Staf.—Dep Insp-Gen of Hospitals H Fraukliu, to be Lasp 
of Hospitals, v J F Clarke, M.D., who ret on half-pay; Dep Lusp-Gen 
with local rank, J Kinuis, M. D., to be Dep Insp-Gen of Hospitals; Staff- 
Sug of the First Class A Fergurson, M.D., to be Dep [nsp-Gea of Hospi- 
tals, with local rank ; 

Brevet.—Capt T P Vandeleur, of 3d West India Regt to be Maj in the 
Army; Capt W Colt, of 30th Ft to be Maj in the Army. 

Memorandum.—Lt-Col Sir R H Bounycastle, on half-pay Ryl Engineers, 
has been allowed to retire from her Majesty’s service, by the sale of a Lt 
Colonelcy Unatchd, he being about to become a settler in Canada. 

Appointments, §-c., announced since Despatch of last Overland Maul, on 
May 12.—Staff: Lt the Hoy J 8 Jocelyn, Fusir Gards, has been appointed 
aide-de- camp to the Hon the Gvrur of Bombay. Light Drags.—14th Rgt 











“In the course of the morning (the 8th) a general order was issued for 
the embarkation of the troops for Hong-Kong ; andjthe merchants, appre- 


Capt Clarke is acting as Paymstr during the absence of Capt Pope. 
oreign Office, July 1, 1847.—The Queen has been pleased to approve 


hensive of the consequence should they be suddeny left without military of Mr. N. Turner, as Consul at Barbadoes for the United States of America. 


protection, met at eleven o’clock tosign a remonstrance to Sir John Davis | 
on the subject. Captain Bruce, the Adjutant-General. having by chance | 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. N. Solomon, as Vice 
Consul at St Helena for the Free Hanseatic cities of Hamburgh and 


heard from a gentleman returning from the meeting, of the alarm of the | Lubeck. 
merchants, hastened to the Chamber of Commerce, and stated that it had | War Office, July 2, 1847.—10th Light Drag.— eg Serj-Maj J a 
*Ma 


been determined to leave the light company of the Eighteenth. The light | from7th Lt Drags tobe Cor without pur, vy M 


hon prom. 11th 


ed, aud it is ouly wouderlul how the detachinont escaped without seri- | company is still at Cauton, aud will probably remain there until the land | Drags--LtC Morant from 14th Lt Drags to be Lt, v Bridgeman, 


ous loss. The steamers aad boats were crowded with mon who had bare- 
ly staudiag-room; the round shot striking close to them, and several pas- 
sing betweva the masts and funnels of the steamers, the grape shot also 
falling thickly apoun+ the boats of Colonel Brereton’s division; we are 
assured that it is solely owing to the accurate judgment of that distin- 

uished ailicer that there was nota loug list of casualties; for, observing 
that the gaus were in the act of being laid tor the direction of the boats, 


on the Honan side is surveyed, the factory walls in some measure forti- 
fied, the remaining puisances removed, and other minor arrangements 
completed. Were a portion of the troops to be stationed there perma- 
ently, however, it would perhaps be perferable to making soldiers of the 
merchants; who have been supplied from the orduance-stores with car- 
bines and accoutrements, with 300 rounds of ball-cartridge, and now regu 
larly drilled twice a day. About noonof Thursday the 8th, the Governor 


‘ app to 
the Ist West India Regt. 14th Lt Drags—LtJ T Ling from Ist Weat 


| India Regto be Lt, v Morant app to Ilth Lt Drags 15th Lt Drags—-Ens 
;and Lt D Davidson, from half-pay Coldstream Ft Grds to be Cor ¥ 


Hartman prom ; W Bennett Geut t» be Cor by pur, v Davidsen who ret ; 
16th Lt Drags—Capt A C Skynner from half-pay 15th Lt Dragsto be 
| Capt, v Brvt Maj E B Bere who ex; LtR A Yaletobe Capt by pur, v 
Skyrner who ret; Cor T R C Dimisdale tobe Lt by p, v Yule; F W 


ho requested the naval ollicers to steer upon the angle of the fort; and | and the Major-General, with the main body of the troops, embarked for | Grant Gent tobe Cor by p, v Dimisdale. Coldstream Ft Grds—Bus and 


the very iustaut after their course had been changed, a shower of grape | 
fell withiu a few feetofthem. The fire from the steamers and gun-boat 
was exceedingly good; every shot from the long gen of the Pluto told | 
mpou the Whampva Creek Fort, aud one of her shells barst in the centre 
ot the work. The guns, all of them of large size, (one of copper, 1u part- 
cular, was 24 feet in leugth, with an 8-inch bore,) were spiked, the maga- 
zines blown up; but private property, as before, rigidly respected. | 





« Tue expedition then continued its progress up the river; and the | 


fort called oe French Folly, situated at the commencement of the South- j 
' 


eastern sabarb of Canton, was attacked, the gate biown in, and the guns 
spiked. At four o'clock p.m. the steamers anchored in front of the factor- 
jes; aud fuur other forts, the river defences of the city and suburbs ot | 


Cauiou, were die.rkned, by blowing in their gates, spiking their guus, and | 


aiden ia avazines: kin: sethe rs 50 pieces of |“. , . ; s ; : 
destroying the magazines; making altogether upwards of 890 | of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, have been | 


- - i severally pleased to coufer upon that officer, in testimony of their Majes- 
“ As soon as the troops were landed, the merchants vied with each other | ° yP 4 pe y J 


in placmg their houses and godowns at the disposal of the officers and , 
men; so that the entire force was comfortably housed before nightfall. | 


heavy orduaac’ disabled since nine o’clock the preceding morniug. 


A strong guard was placed at the Consoo House at the end of Old China 
Street; aud various other guards and regular chains of sentries provided 
fur the security oi the factories. fae’ 

On tie arrival of the forces at Canton, Sir John Davis intimated to Key 
ing that he was ready to coufer with him atthe British Consulate. No” 
thing could more siguilicautly mark the altered posi tion of the represen- 
tives of the two nativus, than the fact that the high {mperial Commis- 
sioner atteaded the summons. At eleven o'clock of the 4th the troops 
were under arms, aud the gaus drawa up in the gardens of the British 
factory. Aftoc waitiag for some time, a Chinese salute of three guns was 
heard, and a barge seen approaching ; bat it was found to contain only 
Cnaou-chang-iiag and Pwan-sz’-sing, sent to announce Keying’s approach 


| actual service; and also that he may accept and wear the cross of a Knight) > 7, . - ‘ 
| of the Order of Maria Theresa of Austria; the cross of the third class of , of Errol; H TryonGent to be Sec Lt by pur, v Best. Ist West Iudia 


Hong-kong.” 
en 
Wuirrnact, Jung 18 —The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Sir 
Charles Napier, Knight Commander of the Most Houourable Order of the 
Bath, and Rear Admiral of the Blue Squadron of her Majesty’s Fleet, her 
Royal lizence and permission that he may accept and wear the insignia of 


| the grand cross of the Order of the Tower and Sword, which her Majesty | 


the Queen of Portugal was pleased to confer upon him. in testimony of her 
Majesty's approbation of his conduct while in her most Faithful Majesty’s 


the Order of St. George of Russia; and the iusiguia of the second class of 
the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, which their Majesties the Emperor 


ties’ approbation of his distinguished services in the late naval operations 
on the coast of Syria; and that he may enjoy all the mghts and privileges 
thereunto annexed. 

And also to command, that her Majesty's said concession and especial 


| mark of her Royal favour be registered, together with the relative docu- | 


| ments, in her Majesty’s College of Arms. 

Wurrenatt, June 19 —The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
| patent to ee under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Knight 
| of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto James Earl of 
| Elgin and Kincardine and John Earl of Stair. 





| to the place of Dean of Christ Coliege, in Manchester, the same bein 
| void by the death of the Hon. and Rey. Dr. W. Herbert, late Dean thereof. 
| Tue Queen has also been pleased to nominate the Rev. James Banks to 


The Queeu has also been pleased to present the Rev. G. H. Bowers,D.D. 


| Ltand Adj J Halkettto have the rank of Lt and Capt; Eus and Lt Sir . 


J E Harington Brt tobeLt and Capt by p, v the HonC Grimston who ret; 
|C Baring Gent to be Ens and Lt by pur, v Sir J Hariugton. 1st Ft 
| Ens W J Gillum to be Lt by v Reader, prom iu 3d West India Regt. 

J A Chrystie Gent to be Easign by pur, vGillam. 90th Foot—R D 
| Vaughton Gent to be Ens by pur, v Nazer who ret. Rifle Brigade 

—Capt R H Fitzherbert to be Mej without p, v R Walpole who ret 

upon half-pay; Capt J R Vincent, from half 4th Ft, to be Capt v 
| Fitzherbert; Lt WH Earl of Errol to be Capt by pur, v Vincent who 


|ret; See Lt the Hon W D M Best to ve First Lt by pur, v the Earl 
Regt—Lt J C Bridgeman from 11th Lt Drag to be Lt, v Ling epp to 
14th Lt Drags. 3d West [udia Regt—Maj T Abott from half-pay Unat- 

tached to be Maj,v Maclean prom; Capt W W Powell, from half-pay 

| 80th Ft to be Capt v Murray, who ex; Lt W Reader from Ist Ft to be 

| Capt v p, v Powell who ret. 

| Staj—Moej R Walpole of Rifle Brigade to be Dep Qrtmastr-Gen in 

‘the lonian islands, with the rank of Lt-Cul in the Army, v Col F H 
Dawkins, dead. 

| Hospital Staff.— Local Dep Insp-Gen of Heptis Sir J Pitcairn, M.D. 

|to be Des lusp-Gen of Hsptls; Dep {nsp-General of Hsptls Sir J 

| Pitcairn M. D., to be Insp-Gen of Hsptls, with Local r ‘nk. 

| Unattached-—Brvyt Ma} T Abott, from 3d West India Regt, to be Maj 

| without pur. 

| Brevet.—To be Majors in the Army.—Capt J R Vincent, of the Rifle 

| Brigade; Capt A C Skynner, of the 10th Lt Drags. 

| The undermentioned Cdts, of Hon East India Company’s Service, to 

, have the local and temporary rank of Buns, duriug the period of their 

| being placed under the command of Lt-Col Sir F Smith, of the Royal 

| Engurs, at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sappiug and Min- 


| 


As the troups were fatigued aud exposed to a burning sao, the Major- | the district church of Christ Church, in the Forest of Dean, in the county | ing, viz:—J F Tennant, Gat; W Henderson Gent; J G Medley, Gent; 


General ordered them to be disinissed ; so that when Keying at length ar- 
rived he was received at the lauding-place by Captains Kennedy and 
Sargeut only. Though Keying comported himself with his usual dignity 
and composure, those who had seen him under happier circumstauces 
could not fail to observe a mortified expression, beyoud his powers ol 
coucealmeut. He was accompanied by several Maudarins ; Hwang- 
ngan-tuug, though ia disgrace at court, and deprived of his button and 
peacick’s feather, was amoug them, and seemed to be treated with re- 
spect ouly iuferior to Keying himself. 

“ The coutereace was immediately opened, and lasted nearly three 
hours , the Ciinese takiug their leave about two o'clock, apparently in 
much better humour than ouhisarrival. In the afternoon it became known 
that Sic Juhu Davis had submitted to Keying the only conditions upon 
which be would saspeud the operations of the forces, and had given him 
until ix o'clock p. m. the fullowtug day fur consideracion. 

* While the conference was going on, some one, imagining that the mob 
was about to force its way into the factories, brought the alarm to the 
Consulate. Major Aldrich, who chanced to be at the door, immediately 
proceeded, with some eight or ten meu of the Eighteenth, in double 
quick time, towards Mingyua’s Hong, where the ravvle was collected, 
though apparently without auy hostile intention, for at ihe sight of the 
military tuey fled in tie direction of the Danish Hongs. A portion of the 
soldiers then followed Major Aldrich down the narrow street. Shortly 
afterwards, tue General arrived on the spot with a larger force. A strong 
gua‘d of the Forty-second was stationed in the centre of the street lead- 
ing from the Old to thg New Danish Hong, aud at night sentries were 
placed at every access to the factories ; and no Chinese, except Ue ser- 
vants of foreigners, or persons kuown to the porters, were allowed to 
pass the gates. ‘The Consoo House at the top of Old China Street, had 
previously been taken possession of bya party of the Royal Irish, and the 
passage at tlog Laue wasshutup. Next morning the fort kuown as the 
French Folly was destroyed by Colonel Phillpotts and the armed boats of 
the Vulture. In the forenoon ammuuition was served out to the troops, 
additional scaliug-ladders were construcied, and every preparation made 
for wuy service that might be required.” 

During tue Sth, preparations were made for the attack ; and the British 
resideuts received a warning to be prepared for defence in case of hos- 
tilities. Keying pleaded for an extension of time, in order to further con- 
sultation with Lis colleagues ; which was granted. Atdaybreak on the 
Gth, however, Captam Clark, Kennedy and Lieut. Dacosta, of the Engi- 
neers, Were sent to the city wall; which they succeeded in scaling in 
two places, the height being about 23 feet, and ascertained that it was of 
sulficieut width for the proposed military operations. They returned be- 
fore six @’clock; when, as no communication had been received from 
Keying, and the arrangements for the assault were completed, an intima- 
tion of their nature was given in a general order issued by Major-General 
D’ Aguiar. 

Shortly after the order was issued, the immediate bombardment of the 
city of Canton, with a fearful sacrifice of life and property, was averted 


of Gloucester, aud diocese o: Gloucester aud Bristol. 
| Oxrice of Orpnance, June 19.—Ordnance Medical Department.— 
W. P. Ward, Gent., to be Assistant Surgeon. 
Commission Sicnep py Lorv Ligutenant.—Sovurnameton.—C. C, 
| Clifford, Esq., to be deputy Lieutenant. 
Wan Orrice, June 12.—Memoranpum.—Her Majesty has been pleased 


! ° .- ° ey 
polutments, in addition to any other badges or devices which may have 


to approve of the 3lst Regiment of Fost bearing ou its colours and ap-! 


F 38 Taylor, Gent ; E Davidson, Gent; SJ Humfrayt, Gent;J 8 Trevor, 
Gent ; H 8t Clair, Wilkins, Gent. 

Memorandum.—Lt B H Edwards repaid, on the 7th May, 1847, when 
app Adjt ofa Recruiting District, the difference he received upon his 
j exchanging from 98th Ft to half-pay Unattached, on the Ist July 1838. 
|  Commissariat—The prom of Dep Assist-Cmmssry-Gen T Turner to 
| the rank of Assist-Cmmssry-Gen, on the 26th Dec, 1840, which ap- 
peared in the Gazette of the 8th Jan, 1847, has been cancelled. 

oe 


heretofore been granted to the Regiment, the word “ Orthes,”’ in com- | 
memoration of the distinguished conduct of the 2d Battalion of that Regi- | 


THE CANADA COMPANY. 


ment on the 27th of February, 1814. Her Majesty has also been gracious- 


d 


aring that campaign, of which a list is subjoined :— 





AcTIONS IN WHICH BACH REGIMENT WAS ENGAGED. 


Sobraon. | 


Movudkee. | Ferozeshah. ~ Aliwal 
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ARMY. 


Bidgood to be Lt, by pur, J Hatton, prom in Ist Wst India Rgmut ; F B 


well to be Cpn by p v Schreiber, who ret; EuJ Robinson to be Lt by p v 
Maxwell; JPeel,Gut, to be En, by p, v Robinson. 42d Ft—-En C C Gra- 


Eo v Graham. 45th Ft—G H J Heigham, Gnt to be En, by p, v Suck- 
ling, appntd to the 18th Ft. 5lst Ft—Lt H W J A Brahan, frm 9th Ft 











by the receipt of Keying’s answer acceding to everything demanded of 
him ; aud this happy result was immediately promulgated by Sir Johan 
Davis iu a Goverament notification. The terms are as follows:— 

* 1. At the fixed period of two years from this day, the 6th April, the city 
of Canton shall be open to British subjects. ° 

“2. Her Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to roam for exercise or 
amusement iu the neighbouring couatry without molestation, returning 
the same day, as at Shanghae; and any persons molesting them shall be 
severely punished. 

“3. The aggressors on the two seamen in October last, and on Colonel 
Chesuey and others at Fub-shan on the 12th March, shall be made ex- 
amples of. The latter being already apprehended, will be brought to 
Cautou aud punished in the presence of persons deputed by her Majesty’s 
Plenipoteutuary. 

“4, Au adequate space on the Honan side of the river shall be granted 
on leuse to British merchants and others, for the erection ofdwellinas aud 
warehouses ; and his Exeellency willascertain the site and extent before he 
quits C anton. 

“5. A site forthe erection of a church shall be allotted on lease in the 
neighbourbood of the space now occupied by the foreign factories and a 
epace for burial grounds shall also be allotted at Whampoa. 

«6. Tne flaying bridge and another building between the two gardens 
shali be erected as desired, and sheds shall not be permitted agaist the 
walls. 7" 

“7. For the better preservation of order, and for the general conveni- 
ence, the river-lront before the factories shall be kept clear of boais.” 

“Tu the coufse of the same forenoon, the Sappers and Miners were em- 
ployed iu removing the chop-house at Hog Lane Creek, as well as the 
objectionable buildings erected against the garden-walls, and in clearing 
the river-frout. While these operations were going on, the Governor, ec- 
compauied by the Consul aad Captain Macdougall along with two Man- 
darius, crossed over to Honan to examine the grouud to be selected in terms 
of the fourth article of the convention. Nex day, towards evening orders 
Were given to hold the Pluto in readiness to proceed to Fuh-shan ea ly 
B-xt morning. It appeared that the Chinese were attempting to eva e 
the etipulution for the punishment of the aggressors on Colonel Chesney's 
party ut that place ; aud Sir John Davis therefore intimated to Keying, 
that if the meu then in custody for the offence were not produced at day- 
brake, the Pluto would be espatched to Fuh-ehan for the purpose uf 


to be Lt v O'Connell, appntd to the 65th Ft. 60th Ft—Lt W Greufell, to 
| be Cpn by pv Everard, who retrs; Scu Lt L C Travers to be Frat Lt by p 
v Grenfell; T Nicholson, Gut.to be Scnd Lt by pv Travers. 87th Ft 
—Gut Cdt F J Harrison, fm Ryl Mltry Clige, to be Sen Lt wthut p v Tovey 
whose app has been cancelled. 92d Ft—Brvt Mjr G Gibson, fin bif-pay 
Unttehd, to be Cpn v Drake, dec ; LtC Gordon tu be Cpn, by p v Gibson, 
who ret; En the Hon W Charteris to be Lt by p v Gordon; J W An- 
derson, Gnt to be En by p v Charteris. 98th Ft—En W Croker to be Lt 
by p v Wade, who ret; R Claney,-Gut, to be En by p v Croker. 1st Wst 
| India Regt—Cpn J _L Nixon, fm hif-pay 60th Ft, to be CpnvC H M 
| Smith, who exch; Lt V L T Hatton, frm 1st Ft to be Cpn v Nixon, who 
ret. 

Unattached—Lt J HjGray, from 7th Drgn Grda. to be Cpn, without p. 

Brevet.—Brvt Mjr G Gibson, of 22d Ft to be Lt Ciul in the Ariny; Cpu 
| J L Nixon, Ist Wst India Reg, to be Mjr inthe Army. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ensigu Mostyn, of 27th Foot, 
are Thomas William; the commision of Staff Surgeon of the Second 
Class Joseph Edmondson, has beeu altered from July 2, 1841, to Decem- 
ber 20, 1846. 

Office of Ordnance, June 19th. —Ordnce Mdcl Dprtmut.—W P Ward, Gut 
to be Asstnt Sugn. 


War Office, June 25.—2d Life Gds.—J A G Lord Loughborough to be 


{ Crut and Sab-Lt by pur v Vise Nevill, who ret. 2d Drags Gds.—Lt J 
| Ley to be Capt. by pur v Kuox, who ret; Col L Hibbert to be Lt by 





| pur ; T D Tomliu tobeCor by pur. 2 Drags.—Cor E Amphlett to be Lt 
) by pur v Carruthers, who ret; Cor R G Mauley to be Lt by pur A Boyds. 

to be Cor by pur. 14th Lt Drags.—Lt Drags. —Cor J W Rennett to be 
| Lt by pur v Ramsap, prom in 04 West India Reg; W Lpilling to be Cor 

by pur. 3d Ft —Lt F G Syms, fm Ceylon RH Agmut, to be Paymstr, v 
| J Lukis, who ret on half-pay. 15th Ft.—A Todd to be Bus by pur v 
Browne, who ret. 30th Ft.—Capt. W Colt, fm half pay Uvatchd, to be 
Capt v A Macdonald, who exs; Lt T W Wilkinson, to be Capt by pur v 
Colt, who ret; Eas A W Convily, fm 5ist Ft to be Lt by pur. 51st Ft— 
J Anderson, to be Eas by par v Conolly, prom in 39th Ft. 66th Ft.— 
Capt C E Michel to be Maj by pur v Goldie, prom Lt A Blount to be 
Capt by pur Bus W R Pyne to be Lt by pur R White to be Eus by pur 
—3d West India Regt.—Capt T P Vandeleur, tm half-pay Unatchd, to be 
Capt v C B Vane, who ex, roving the diff; Lt B D W Ramsay, from 14th 
Lt D'ns to be Capt by pur v Vandeleur, who ret. 
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>a} 3 gor <p | at 
Regiments. ‘| Dec. 18, |Dec.21&22, Jan.28, | Feb.10, [3 

| 1845. | 1845. 1846. | 1846. |S 
3d Light Drag. . present present | os | present | 3} 
9th Light Drag. . oe 7% | eK present 1 
16th Light Drag. oi es present | present 2 
9th Foot . . . present present — | present 3 
10th Foot . . i oe = } > present 1 
29th Foot . . | gent present A yt { present 2 
Slst Foot . . . present present | present | present 4 
50th Foot . . present present present | present 4 
53d Foot . . . ene ele | present | present 2 
G2d Foot . . . ‘ present | ahi present | 2 
8Uth Foot . . present present | + 4 present 3 


Bul eley. Gut, to be En, by pur, v Bidgood. 18 h Ft—En F H Suckling, | outstanding debentures was about 127,000. The 
frm 45th Ft, to be En, v Carne, who retrs. 25th Ft—Lt F W Breedon, | was steadily increasing, and generally the condition of the settler was 
fm 67th Ftto be Lt, v Burney, appotd Paymast 51st Ft 04th Ft—Lt J Max-| prosperous and happy. The dividend for the half year having been 


ham to be Li, wthut p, v Abercromby dec; Srjat Mjr J Drysdale to be | 


| Ata half-yearly meeting of the Canada Company, Mr. C. Franks in 


ly pioseer % Vie to of the several Regiments under mentioned, which the chair, there were very satisfactory statements made both concerning 
formed part of the forces engaged in the actions of the campaign on the | the company’s affairs and that of the colony generally. The governor 
; pauks of the Sutlej in 1845 aud 1846, bearing on their celours and ap-| observed that the midst importaut feature to be announced was the 

olutments the names of the battles in which they were severally engaged j amount of remittances which had made since the last report, and which 


were sent over from poor settler’s on the company’s lands to their friends 
in the United Kingdom, From Feb. 19 up to May 21. 7,870L. had been 


- | received, making a total of 13 537L. seut home throagh the company to 


| be forwarded to parties in various parts of the country, but chiefly for 
| Ireland, since the month of August, 1846. These remittances, from 5s. 
| upwards, had been made by 2400 persous, from parents to children, chil- 
| dren to parents and friends, to join the emigrants in the colony, and 
upon otheraccounts. These facts showed that the settlers on the compa- 
| ny’s lands were in a prosperous state. To this was to be attributed the 
| ready market found for all descriptions of agricultural produce. The 
| progress made by the company in sales and leasing of their lauds were 
| thus:—Abuve 6602 acres had beew dis; osed of at an average of 14s. 3d. 
| per acre, making a total, from the 1st of January to the 2st of May, sold 
and leased, of 32,288 acres, aguinst 19,455 acres in the corresponding 
| riod of last year. The receipts in Canada this year to the 21st of May 
had been 21,219L. ; in the same period last year they had been 20,458L. 
| The amount of overdue bills receivable for land sold, &v., was 114,155L., 
| and of interest, 47,849; total, about 162,000. In Canada, as well as here, 


__ | the company possessed ample funds to meet all their engagements, with 


a surplus. Uuder these circumstances he would move that the half year- 
ly dividend be contiaued at the rate of six per cent. per annum. In re- 


War Office, June 22.—7th Drgn Grds,—Lt A M Knight, fm hif-pay 16th | ply toa question from Mr. Valpy, the Governor remarked that the divi- 
Lgt Drgus, to be Lt, v Gray, prom. Cldstrm Rgmut of Ft Grds—En and | dend could vot be increased uutil the realization of the company’s assets 
Lt J Halkett to be Adj, v Elringtoa, prom. Ist Rgmut of Ft—En T E | had further progressed. The rate of interest in Canada was about equal 


The amount of 


| to the dividend allowed on the capital of the company. 
fa under cultivation 


| agreed to. and the usual vote of thanks passed, the meeting adjourned, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1064 106 1-2. 
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GENE AMBTON. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1847. 


| We have no later intelligence than that brought by the last Cunard 
| Steamer, which was to the 4th inst. from Liverpool, and 3d from Lom 


| don. 


As the Parliamentary session was drawing to a close, much business 
was transacted, and many importaut measures were discussed. Sketches 
| of several of these debates we have given in our columns of to-day. Lord 
John Russell’s Bill for continuing the suspension of the Navigation Laws 
| until the first of March next, gave rise to mach important discussion and 
opposition; but the Bill, nevertheleas, passed a second reading, the Pre 
mier having declared that the passing of this temporary measare would 
, not influence his opinion should the qnestion of a total and permanent 
repeal of the British Navigation Laws hereafter come up for discuasion. 
Upon this declaration and the advice of Mr. Hudson and others, Lord 
George Bentinck withdrew his amendment for reading} the Bill “that 
day six months.” But Lord George Bentinck had previously made a 
long and able speech in favour of British shipping, in which he introdue- 
ed some important statistics relative to the comparative disasters attend- 
ing British and American vessels, that during the last few months have 
| been engaged in carrying grain and flour across the Atlantic. As these 
| statistics have created much observation, we have transferred the whole 
of his lordship’s speech to our colamns, aa well as that of Lord John Rus- 
sell. We take them both from the Standard newspaper. A stroug effort 
will, in the course of the next session, be made by the free traders to ree 
peal all protective laws in favour of British shipping; but the attempt 
will be most vigorously opposed, as it is the belief of some of the wisest 
men in the kingdom, that the success of such a measur> will be fatal te 
the naval power of England. 
The short discussion raised im the House of Lords relative to the difer 
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ential duties in the colonies, is of some moment ; and the colonial reader 


—— 


active in putting all the forts and ortifications on the Canton river in a 


will be strack by the force ef the remark made by Lord Stanley. Tue | formidable state of defence. The old guns were replaced by those of 


remark alluded to we have put in italics. 


larger and more effective calibre; modern gun-carriages were adopted, 


The proceedings in the House of Commons in reference to granting | and European improvements introduced. These changes, it was supposed, 
£600,000 for three specified Railroads in Ireland, has also caused much | hadinspired the vain people with anotion of invincibili'y,:s their inso- 


comment. Lord John Russel! and his cabinet it will be recollected, op- 


lence increased in a ratio with the imagined strength of their defence. 


posed the motion of Lord George Bentinck and the tory party, for grant- | It was th> object, then, of the British commanders not to attack the 
{ 


ing at once sixteen millions sterling for making Irish Railroads, with a view 


Chinese personall, but to humble their pride by destroyiug their 


of opening communications through the country, and giving useful em- | forts. This was effectually done; all the forts were taken and their 
ployment to the destitute, and the measure was consequeutly lost. Now | ammunition destroyed, and upwards of 870 pieces of cannon spiked with- 
as Lord John Russell and his cabinet come forward with a Railroad grant | out the loss ofa man. We are happy to learn, also; without any loss of blood 


themselves, it is urged that they act inconsistently; and all their own 
arguments against Lord George Bentinck’s plaa have been brought up 
against them. There is, however, a marked distinction between the two 
measures; sixteen millions sterling and six hundred thousand are 
very different sums, especially in the present state of the money mar- 
ket. Besides the larger sum might have been expended, or a part of it 
at any rate, hastily; or on roads injudicious'y laid out, while the smaller is 
to be applied to three roads already well advanced, in which half the 
amount on the shares has been actually paid, and the roads moreover, it 
is admitted, when finished, will not ouly pay well, but be of very essen- 
tial public utility. Under these considerations the Bill passed its second 
reading by a large majority—Lord George Bentinck himself supporting 
it as being an instalment of his qwn plan. The chief opponents were 
Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Roebuck and the wltra tiberals!' The above 
arguments are more genuine and much more to our taste, than the 
historical ones offered by Lord John Russeil. Of the prodigious inter- 
nal resources of Ireland, and of the ability of that island to sustain all its 
population we have often spoken; and no measure so elfectually tends to 
develope and render applicable latent resources—save that of public tran- 
quility—as opening good communications. A judicious, well-planned and 
gradual Railroad system, would be of infinite advantage to Ireland; of 
this fact, we believe the leading British statesmen are fully aware, and 
we hope to see them acting upon it with wisdom and determination. 
The whigs have the credit of creating a new bishopric—that of Man- 
chester, with an endowment of £4000 per annum. We are glad to see 
this measure carried into effect, and hope it wili be followed by others 
ofasimilar nature. With the vastly increasing population of Great Bri- 
tain, new bishops are needful, and a place like Manchester should not be 
without one. If the present number of Episcopal prelates were not too | 
many fifty years ago, there must evidently be too few at the present day, | 
with the population increased thirty or forty per cent. The whigs, we 
say, have had the credit of this measure. but they have achieved it shab- 
bily. The new prelate, has no seat in the House of Lords! He must 
wait for a vacancy which can only accrae to him ou the death of one of 
the other bishops and his own promotion. He mast, indeed, remain iu a 
sort of temporal purgatory uutil a senior bishop has passed on to Heaven, 
We hardly recollect a scheme more truly whiggish than this, and we trust 
it is not the work of Lord Juha Russell, whom we should be sorry to sus 
pect of such a miserable piece of trimming, truckling, and time serving to 
the enemies of the church. As might be expected much opposition hg 
been manifested, and a great deal of indignation; and we trust a 
la- | 











any future creation of bishops—and four or six are said to be conte 
ted—sueh a paltry policy will be forgotten. H 
The House of Lords Goes not consist of a fixed number of members. | 
The sovereign can, and does constantly, add to them and with perfect ac- | 
cordance to the theory and usage of the constitution. We see, annually, 


. 


new peers created for naval and military services—fur emiuence in diplo- | 


to the poor conceited Long-tails. The expedition in afew hours reach- 
ed Canton, when Sir Jghn sent an invitation to Keying to meet himand 
negotiate. Keying did not show mach alacrity, but when the bombard- 
ment of the city was threatened, and measures taken to carry this 


| disagreeable operation into effect, the proud Chinamen yielded, much to 


the satisfaction of Sir John Davis, whose grand policy was not to shed 
any Chinese blood. He merely wished to take the pride out of them 
without taking their lives. In noother way can we account for the ensy 
terms granted, and unsatisfactory as they are, they are preferable, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, than better terms extorted at the 
expense of bombarding a populous city. 

How far this expedition will have the effect intended time will show: 
we doubt if it will be remembered as it ought to be—but granting this 
to be the case, there is still a satisfaction in the bloodless nature of the 
enterprise. Killing a Chinaman, and only frightening him, are two dil- 
ferent things. 

As usual on such occasions, the saints and creakers in England are loud 
in their condemnation of what has happened; they are followed by a 
few in this country, but the majority content themselves with reminding 
Douglas Jerrold and the Times newspaper of their censure on Gen, 
Scott and his army at the capture of Vera Cruz. Of this nature is the 
leading article in the Express of yesterday: the Times and Mr. Jerrold 
were certainly unjust in their language in the Vera Cruz affair; but the 
Times, it should be remembered, atoned for the injustice two days after- 
wards, by admitting a letter into its columns from an American which re- 
futed all its arguments. This “ fair play” course is a leading principle 
with that journal, and it is a very just and proper one. 

The Chinese are a peculiar people, and must be dealt with in a man- 
ner different from the rules observed with other nations. A‘l yielding 
and concessions to them are injurious, and it is necessary to inspire with 
dread and a fear of your power, to be upon any terms with themat all. But 
for the last war, and the chastisement they then received, it is probable 
that every foreigner would have been expelled from their territory ere 
now. The treaty extorted from them was a great step towards bringing 
them within the pale of civilization, and loud as the pseudo-philantropists 
wero on thatoccasion, other nations lust not a moment in demanding simi- 
lar treaties, and Mr. Cushing boasted of getting better terms than Bugland 
herself had obtained! England fought for the commerce of the world 
as much as for her own, and the same may be said of the late affair. 
Every defeat of the Chinese is a victory for civilization and the commerce 
of the world. 





Frencn Steamer Usion.—A numerous company were present by 
invitation of Mr. Lecompte, the agent here, at an elegant and most 
recherche soiree, given on buard this Steamer on Monday evening last, 
in a style anl gowt unsurpassed by anything ever given here. The 
whole steamer was thrown open to the inspection cf the visitors, who 
were highly delighted with all the arrangements of the vessel, and 


matic and legal attainments, and for accumulation in weaith and worldly | especially withthe beauty and solidity of the machinery which is en 
possessions. Why then should the Episcopal Bench in the House of tirely of French manufacture, and which though rated as being of 45u 


Peers be an exception to a rule so general, and hallowed by such long 
usage? No good reason can be assigued why such an important place as 


i horse power, is actually of 1000, The company remained on board till a 


j late hour, evjoying themselves in the dance, and bearing away with 


Manchester—aud one so popular should be spiritually unrepresented in the thom the remembrauce of the urbanity and agreeable hospitality of theit 


hereditary branch of the legislature of the nation. 


entertainers. The steamer will leave on the 24th of this month for 


Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 is undergoing a thorough scrutiny, Cherbourg, and we have no doubt will have a fall complement of paseen- 


with a view of procuring some modification thereof during the next | 
session. An elaborate article on the question is coutamed in the last | 
Quarterly Review, and ariother in Blackwood’s Magazine fur July. 
Mr. Cobden, who is still on the continent, like the speculators, is becom- | 
ing alarmed at the prospect of bountiful crops; and has written a letter 
to his friends in England to prepare their minds against the evils of cheap 
bread. Large crops, he apprehends, will so reduce the price of cere- 
al food, and bring so much calamity on the farmer and landed interest, 
that the efficacy of free trade in corn may be doubted. The shipping, 


gers. 

. The officers cf this fine vessel have been treated with marked distine- 
tion by the inhabitants and public authorities of the city ; and they will, 
doubtless, return to France favourably impressed with the hosjitalities 
they have received, and the attentiou and consideration that has been 
very properly and deservingly awarded to them. 





MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


The approaching debit of this celebrated vocalist, at the Park Theatre, 


too, that wiil be thrown out of employment when impor tation of grain | will doubtless render the tollowing biographical notice of her professional 


will be no longer necessary, will, he supposes, cause some dissatisfaction, 
as it doubtless will, and render the repeal of the navigation laws difli- 
cult, Sotrue are these apprehensions, that if Lord John Russell should 
postpone the new elections for a few months, and ullow these causes to 
,bave their effects, he must, assuredly, be favoured with anything but a 
free trade or philosophical Parliament. He doubtless sees this, aud, we 
shall, in all probability, hear of the new writs being issued quite early 
in the autamn if not sooner. 

The Dake of Wellington celebrated the great Waterloo day, as usual, 


on the 18th ult. Upwards of seventy gallant officers sat down to din ner, | 


all of whom were present in the battle and wore the medal, except Prince 
Albert and the gentleman of his household who attended him. 

It is said that on the occasion of the installation of the Prince, as Chan- 
cellor of the Universit y of Cambridge, at which her Majesty will be pre- 
sent, some honorary creations will take place;and itis hinted thata bar- 

netcy of the United Kingdom will be conferred on Mr. Adams of that 
distinguisLed semiuary, who has lately earned for himself such honours 
in discovering the situation of the new planet, first called Leverrier, but 
latterly by the common consent of philosophers—Neptuxe. This would 
be a very graceful as well as gratifying act on the part uf the Queen. 

Jenny Liud was not so successful in Norma as iu other characters, but 
her reputation is still of the highest order, and all the theatres of the 
country are eugaging her services at prices heretofore almost unknown. 

Admiral Sir Robert Stopford has paid the debt of nature; the follow- 
ing promotiuns have taken place in consequence of the death of that dis- 
tinguished officer. 

Admiral of the White Sir C Ogle, Brt, to be Adm of the Red. Adm 
of the Blue Sir E Hamilton, Brt, K C B, to be Adin of the White. Vice 
Adm of the Red R Matson, to be Adm of the Blue. Vice Adm of the 
White. SirG Mandy, K C B, to be Vice Adm of the Red. Vice Adm ot 


| career interesting to a large portion of our city subscribers. 


“Anna Bishop was bora in London. Her maiden name is Riviere. 
| She received her musical education in the Royal Acadeiny of Music, 
' founded by an illustrious amateur, Lord Burghersh (the present Earl ot 
| Westmoreland), i 1822, who contided its organisation and general direc 
\iion to B chsa, the composer and he»rpist, at that time director of Her 
Majesty 8 Italian Opera, The parents of Madame Anna Bishop at first 
| destined her fur the piano, and contided ber to the care of the celebrated 
| Muscheles, under whose guidance she made in a short time the most 
{ rapid progress. Her fine voice, however, a pure and expressive soprano 
| sfogato, 8v0n attracted the attention of the noble founder of the Ac ademy, 
she abandoned the piano for singing, and in 1838 she already sustained 
with great success the functions of premiere cautatrice at the ancient and 
| philharmenic coucerts, aud the great festivals which were annually given 
at the cathedrals of York, Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
“ [a 1839, Madame Bishop, through the coansels of her patron, Lord 
Burghersh, aud other intimate friends, devcted herself to the study of 
the modern Ltalian school of vocal music. Her first public essay in Lou- 
don, in this kind of music, which was almost entirely new to her, al- 
| though she made successful debts both in Edinburgh and Dublin, was 
at the dramatic concert, given by Bochsa, in the Italian Opera, July 5, 
| 1839, where the most distinguished artists then in the metropolis assisted. 
| Grisi, Pauline Viardg, Garcia, Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache, 
all sang at this coucert ; ‘hulberg and Dohler presided at the piano, aud 
Bochsa at the harp ; still, in spite of this brilliant phalanx of artists who 
| threatened to eclipse altogether the talent of the new deb@tante, Auna 


| selected. ‘The Morning Post, the oracle of London aristocratic » ciety, 

spoke in the most fluttering terms of the talent of Anna Bishop, aud re- 
j presented her appeurauce at this concert as the great feature of the pro- 

cramme, discussing at length, and with uuqnalitied eulogy, both her 
{ vocal aud dramatic qualifications. Having studied in secret and ina si- 
| lence, the tulent thus unexpectedly exhibited before the public produced 
\ the mure marked effect, and the fashionable journal above-mentioned, 


fe predicted a splendid career for the young and promising artist 


Bishop obtained the most triumphant success. She executed several | 
Italian compositions, in the costumes of the operas from which they were | 
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Italy by giving concerts in costume at the varioustowns. it was at the 
desire of the King of Naples that she was engaged for the San Carlo “ 
Naples, succeeding Tadoliui, in the principal part in Pacini’s popaler 
opera of La Fidanzata Corsa, which is now in rehearsal in Paris for Ma- 
dame Persiani. Madame Bishop’s success at the Carlo and Fondo must 
have been very great, since she was able to maiutain ber Position as 
prima donna assoluta di cartello for upwards of two years. She appeared 
also in Rome for several nights consecutively in the Sonnambula and in 
Lucia. Her repertoire included Otello, L’ Elisir d’ Amore, Il Barbiere Ro- 
berto Devereux, Beatrice di Tenda, La Caniatrice, Villane, I due Foscari 
Adelia, §c. Wer engagements at Naples closed in September, 1845 
when she sang with the celebrated barytone Ronconi, who is engaged for 
Covent garden Theatre for 1847, in Beatrice di T'enda. Madame Bishop 
afterwards male her debat at the Sca/a in Milan, but this was a disastrous 
affair, as she, in conjunction with other great vocalists and the most emi- 
nent dansewes, was made the victim of the public auger against Merelli 
the unpopular director, Madame Bishop, in November, 1845, sang at 
Palermo, and in 1846 she gave concerts in Switzerland, on the Rhine, and 
in Belgium, on her way to London, where she was engaged by Mr. 
Bunn. Madame Bishop made her first appearance in London, after her 
protracted absence, on the 8th of October Jast. Balie’s Opera of the 
Maid of Artois was revived for the occasion, and, notwithstanding the 
impressions left on the public mind by the lamented Malibran in this 
part, Madame Bishup’s success was positive and decided. The London 
press, without excep'ion, concurred in Stating, that she had achieved tri- 
umphs never equalled by auy singer. At the close of her engagements 
at Drury Lane. Madame Bishop made a professional tour through the 
Provinces of Eagland. She also visited Edinburgh and Dublin, fully 
sustaining in every place where she appeared, the great reputation which 
she had previously won.” 

Madame Bishop has at length been induced to visit America, attended 
by her venerable instructor, M. Bochsa, the celebrated composer and 
Harpist; and we cauuot entertain a doubt but that a brilliant succession 


of triamphe are in store for her in all the principal cities in the Union. 
NEW WORKS. 

The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John Evelyn, Esq., of Wooton. Now 
first published by Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford. No. 30 Appleton’s 
Licerary Miscellany. Published by D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
This traly interesting and valuable memoir was drawn up aud left 
for publication by the accomplished John E velyn, Esq.; the mann- 
iscript having fallen into the hands of his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, he coufided the editorship to the Bishop of Oxford, who bas enrich- 
ed the work with an introduction, and biographical and explanatory 
notes, The memoir is the life of an accomplistied and pious lady, who 
held the distinguished station of Maid of Honour to the Dachess of York. 
first wife of James 2d, and afterwards filled the same office to the Queen of 
;Charles 2d. The narrative is one of surpassing interest and beauty, re- 
cording as it does the life of an accomplished and lovely woman, who 
amidst the temptation and debauchery of Charles’s dissolute court, held 
herself unspotted and pure, a model of piety and virtue rarely to be met 
| with, even under the most favourable opportunities. The narrative is 
written in the quaint and graphic style eo peculiarly the characteristic of 
its accomplished author. The work is emiuently worthy a place in every 
Christian's library. 

Z'he Protector; or the Life of Oliver Cromwell. A vindication by J. 
H. Merle D’Aubigné. Published by Robert Carter, New York: price 
50 cents. M. D'Auiigne has availed himself of the lizht thrown on the 
character and history of Cromwell, by the various documents which hare 
issued from the press during the last few years, to prepare a vindication 
of the character of this extraordinary man, connecting lis hero with the 
great interest of Protestanism, of which he’considers Cromwell to be one 
of the most distinguished champions. The design of the work is ably 
carried out by the author, and a life of Cromwell is presented, differing 
| widely in its character from those heretotore considered as authorities. 





Louis the Fottricenth and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. 
gs. Part I. Pub. 
j lished by Harper and Brothers. The Messrs. Harpers have contributed 

a valuable addition to the standard literature of the day. in the republi- 
‘cation of this admirable memvir of Louis 14th. Itiea rich and lifé like 
I'p wrtraiture of one of the most interesting periods of modern histury, ren- 
dered doubly valaable at this time, when the works of Damas, De Vigne, 


Sy Miss Pardoe. Embellished with numerous engravin 


Balzac, and other French writers of fiction are drawiug so largely on 
this particular period of French history for materials to construct their 
fascinating works. 

Beauties of the Bible. Selected from the Old and New Testaments, with 
various remarks and brief dissertations. Designed for the use of schools 
and the improvemert of youth. By Ezra Sampson. New York, Harper 
aud Brothers. A valuable compendium, jndiciously selected, and calcu 
lated to obviate the prejadices that exist against making the sacred writ- 





ings a Class Book in our elementary schools. 

Summer Tours; or, Notes of a Traveller throuch some of the Middle 
‘and Northern States. By Theodore Dwight. New York, Harper and 
Brothers Thisisa reprint by the Messrs. Harpers of a popular work, 
that on its first publication acquired a wide spread reputation. It will 
prove an acceptable companion to the tourist. 


THE DRAMA, 

There is little of novelty to notice this week in tle theatrical world. 
The opening of the Park on Monday week will create a sensation, from 
the interest felt in the musical world to hear the celebrated cantatrice, 
Madame Bishop, who is to appear on the opening night in an English 
version of Donizetti's Linda de Chamouni. 

Mrs. Bailey, and Messrs. Brough aud Fraser are engaged to support 
Madame Bishop during her engagement at the Park. 

Bowary Tnueatre.—The novelty of the week, at this house has been 
the very successtul debutof Mr. Barke, from the Philadelphia Theatres, 
who is engaged in the place of the popular Hadaway. Mr. Burke is a 
comic actor of undoubted talent, and is destined to become a decided 
fuvourite in New York. 





| We perceive that Mr. Jackson is busily engazed in preparing a mas- 
niticenut spectacle, which is nearly ready for presentation. 

Cuatuam Taeatne.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Howard are playing an en- 
gagement at this house with distinguisued success. 

Parmo's.—The Lehman Family have succeeded « ctremely well at this 
house. They area talented troupe, and in the absence of the Ravel 
tueir pantomines and dancing prove exceedingly attractive. 


Cristie Garpex.—The local advantages of this delightful summer re. 





sort will always insurea fair portion of public patronage. The entertain- 


, ; - z “ This fir amutic tri we Anna Bish 8 after ren- | ing vandevilles, so admirabl : il: Vale iss Clark 
the Blue, J Allen, (4) to be Vice Adm cf the White. Rear Adm of the Chis first dramatic triumph engaged Auna Bishop svon after to ven- | ing vaade » 80 admirably supported by Holland, Walcott, Miss Clark, 


Red the Right Hou Lord W Fitzroy, K C B, to be Vice Adm of the siue. 
Rear Adm of the White, Sir T J Cochrane, Kut, C. B, to be Rear Adm 
of the Red. Rear Adm of the Blue Sir E T Troubridge, Bart, C B 


| ture on au artistic tour thruugh the principle countries of Europe ; and in 
-ashort time she visited the most noted towns and cities of Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Tartary, Moldavia, Austria, Hungary, and Bavaria, in all 


d , ® | oP aslale ace 3 gave concer 1 dramatic scenes, with unvarying 
be Rear Adm of the V + ’ . . of which places she gave concerts, anc » Wi ying 
wo ie White. Capt J Coote, C B, to be Rear Adin of }success. The extracts from the local papers which are before us, speak | vices of the Ravels. — 


the B'ue. 
Consols for Account on 3rd July at 2 P. M. were 88] a 3. 





A singular and unexpected event has taken place ia China. The Bri-| aud kings. who attended personally at her concerts, and in whose resi- 
tish authorities at Hong Kong, wearied with the treacheries, bad faith | dences she constantly gave entertainments, but she was received into 
‘ ‘ ith, 


| in the most flattering terms of the enthusiasm she excited wherever she 
gave her perfurmances; feted aud received with the most ardent demon- 


and the other clever performers, with the graceful performances of Herr 
| Cline, draw respectable audiences nightly. We regret to learn that 
Messrs. French and Heiser have been disappointed in obtaining the ser- 


| - P . : 
| To Correspondents.—F ive dollars have been received from Mobile and 
' 


| stratious of esteem, she notonly found herself patronised by emperors | applied tothe fund of the Galway Industrial Society. 


and insults of the Chinese, particularly those at Canton, determined upon | ieir Intimacy, and loaded with honours aud presen’s of greatv slue. 


April forth @ purpose. The expedition consisted of about 1000 men of | CS 1 the principal Russian towos, ber expediti-u was extended to the | passage (without wines aud Liquors, which cau be obtained «1 
all arms, wisich, with four or five ema!l steauboats, and otker craft, sct 


Gaton the enterprize. 


Fae f ; . Ss In the autumn of 1839 she left fur the Continent. She visited Copen- | 
giving them a chastisement. Sir Joln Davis, Governor of Hong Koug, hage n, Stockbotin, aud the Swedish provinces in 1839 1840, arriving iu the | Prom Liverpool...ccccecseeee seers 15th June, 20h Aveus 


with Major General D'Aguilar, embarked a small force ou the first of | spring of the later year at St. Petersburgh. After giving dramatic con- | eat defen ap oe . 


| capital of Tartary, iu 1840. In 1841, she was in Muldevia, and reachet 
Vienna in 1812, where she sang twice at the Court, and at a concert given 
by the Eaglish ambassador. ‘The whule of this year was passed in con 


T 6 ems that since the war with Eugland, the Chinamen have been! cert-singing iu every part of Germany; and in 1813 her career began in 





} 
| EW IRON STEAM SiliP * SARAIL SANDS,” Wm. &. Tho upson, commander 
1300 tons regist r, .00 horse power, 4 
The days of saving of the avove shiptor the remainder of | 
as tollows: 


curren yeer, are fixed 


» 21st Ov toler. 
cece -- 18th buly, gist Sept, -4ih November. 
Her cabins are fitted up with Unusual splendor even tor a pocket sti the price ot 
yd to there L verpo ! 
J | thirty gumens, aud one puinea steward’stre 5; audirum New Y¥ , vue Lundred dollars, 
and five aollars steward’s ee. 
i Phe Captain aod Agents of the vessel will noi be aresuntable (_r any parcel or pack 


- | age, unlens a receptor bill of latiog iss zued ior the sume. 
Fue freight oF passge, apply to 
‘26 R. KERMIT, 76 South street 





























